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A Time for Indignation 


O teacher is worth his salt, it seems to us, un- 
less once in awhile he feels a purifying burst 
of righteous indignation. 

There have been several occasions this past sum- 
mer for such indignation. Our personal problem has 
been how to vent it—but more of this later. First, 
let’s look at two glaring examples of developments 
which cal for reasoned and reasonable wrath. 

There was the sorry performance of the Congress 
as it dealt with the administration’s major school 
bill. In a series of events filled with irony (if one 
takes the philosophic view) or tragedy (if he has a 
sense of urgency), the whole Kennedy program was 
blocked and then mangled. Those of us possessed by 
a sense of urgency see in this performance, now so 
repetitive it is almost stylized, an incredible blind- 
ness to the facts of domestic and international life. 

We believe with the editors of the St. Louis 


Post-Dispatch that the strengthening of education is 
fully as vital as the strengthening of our armed 
forces; and with Walter Lippmann that public edu- 


cation in America can look to the future with hope 
only if the fiscal powers of the federal government 
are brought to its support. 

But the story of another defeat for federal aid is 
too well known to require re-telling here. There is 
another less well-known event of recent weeks 
which is quite as painful for educators, because 
it also points up their political impotence. This was the 
Federal Communications Commission denial of two 
requests for noncommercial educational channels, one 
submitted by the Rochester (N.Y.) Area Educational 
Television Association, the other by Pennsylvania 
State University. The decision was a serious blow 
to the development of educational television in the 
U. S., according to the Joint Council on Educational 
Broadcasting, which on August 30 filed a petition 
against the ruling in the U. S. Court of Appeals. 

The most maddening aspect of the FCC decision 
is its hypocrisy. The decision was made only a few 
weeks after new FCC Chairman Newton Minow won 
applause with his “Vast Wasteland” speech assault- 
ing commercial TV programing. Later, Minow 
attacked the “dollar censorship” in television, where- 
by a broadcaster “simply abdicates his own judg- 
ment and turns programing decisions over to an 
advertiser or his agency.” Minow declared that the 
nub of the problem is that TV licensees think the 
air is theirs and do not consider themselves “trustees 
for the public.” His dénouement was: “To those 
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few broadcasters who would evade the nation’s 
needs, crying ‘Censorship! Oh, where will it end?’, I 
ask: ‘Responsibility—when will it begin?’ ” 

This stirring sentiment was uttered while the FCC 
was proposing three commercial VHF channels for 
the Rochester and Johnstown areas, and only weeks 
after FCC hearings in New York City revealed that 
the breadth and quality of commercial network of- 
ferings are woefully inadequate. In his “Wasteland” 
speech, Minow said, “ . . . if there is not a nation- 
wide educational television system in this country, it 
will not be the fault of the FCC.” 


HAT does the indignant teacher do about such 
developments? 

We note that indignant doctors of medicine have 
formed a Political Action Committee of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, patterned after labor's 
political arm, the Committee on Political Educa- 
tion (COPE). The doctors, of course, are interested 
in electing political candidates who have a “con- 
servative outlook.” 

We note that the National Union of Teachers in 
Great Britain is ready, according to Sir Ronald 
Gould, its dynamic leader, to call a general strike 
if cuts in the national salary budget for education 
are not restored. 

What are one and a half million American teach- 
ers doing? Nothing much. They have heard no 
clarion call to action. They see no wheel to which 
an eager shoulder can be applied. 

The sad truth is that teachers of America are not 
prepared for leadership and do not have it. Lindley 
Stiles, speaking before the John Dewey Society last 
spring, asked the question, “Who speaks for Ameri- 
can education?” His answer, of course, was, “No- 
body.” 

More and more educators are coming round to 
the conviction best expressed by Myron Lieberman 
in The Future of Education (University of Chicago 
Press, 1960). Lieberman believes that only by de- 
veloping a truly powerful national organization 
can teachers become effective. He outlines in this 
book long-range strategy that could gain for education 
the stature and power to solve most of the debilitat- 
ing problems of finance and personnel that today 
hamstring the profession—and seriously weaken 
American society. It is a strategy that would make 


our “righteous indignation” felt where it counts. 
—SME 





The Battle for 


NEW YORK CITY’S TEACHERS 


In Education as a Profession, published in 1956, Myron Lieber- 


man said, “ . 


. . should the trend toward collective bargaining in 


public education become widespread, it is likely to necessitate far- 
reaching changes in the NEA if that organization is to lead the way 
toward professionalism.” A test of NEA ability to adjust may now 
be at hand, as 49,000 teachers prepare to select an agent to bargain 
with the New York Board of Education. And the AFT has in New 
York its best opportunity since 1919 to challenge NEA leadership. 

The PHI DELTA KAPPAN will welcome for publication other 
competent analyses of the organizational and professional problems 
posed by recent New York City developments.—The Editor 


By MYRON LIEBERMAN 


N June, 1961, New York City’s teachers voted 

27,367 to 9,003 in favor of collective bar- 

gaining by employees licensed by the super- 
intendent of schools. During the 1961-62 school 
year, the city’s 49,000 teachers will vote on (1) 
whether they favor a system-wide or divisional 
basis of representation; and (2) what organiza- 
tion they wish to bargain for them. This vote is 
likely to be one of the most important educational 
events of the 1960’s. What follows is an at- 
tempt to clarify the major issues involved. Despite 
their crucial importance, these issues are not being 
clarified by the mass media, educational journals, 
institutions of higher education, or the com- 
peting organizations. 

The significance of the New York City col- 
lective bargaining election is to be found in its 
potential impact upon the National Education 
Association (NEA) and the American Federation 
of Teachers (AFT). At the present time, the NEA 
is by far the larger of the two organizations. On 
May 31, 1960, it enrolled about 714,000 members, 
49 per cent of the nation’s total instructional 
staff. About 1,317,000 persons, or 93 per cent 
of the total, were members of the sixty-four state 
education associations affiliated with the NEA, 
which maintains separate white and Negro asso- 
ciations in the South. While there are no reliable 
statistics on membership in local associations, a 
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majority of the nation’s teachers are probably 
members of the 7,135 local associations affiliated 
with the NEA. 

In contrast, the AFT enrolls just under 60,000 
teachers, about 4.0 per cent of the national total. 
Since teachers generally join local and state fed- 
erations simultaneously with membership in the 
AFT itself, the total number of teachers enrolled 
in local and state federations is very close to 
the total number of AFT members. 

For many years, the two organizations have 
been in a membership stalemate. The proportion 
of teachers who are NEA members has increased 
somewhat in the past ten years, but not at the 
expense of the AFT. The latter enrolls about the 
same proportion of teachers as it did ten years 
ago. One way or the other, the organizational elec- 
tion in New York City is likely to shatter this 
stalemate. 

As things stand, both NEA and AFT locals 
exist side by side in many communities. In a col- 
lective bargaining situation, however, it is very 
difficult to keep the minority organization alive, 
especially if the employer bargains only with 
the majority organization. Employees are re- 
luctant to pay dues to an organization which can- 
not represent them. Over the long run, leaders of 
the minority organizations must join the majority 
organization or lose their collective influence. 
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Leadership from NEA Affiliates 


New York, Sept. 19—The secondary school teachers 
association and the elementary school teachers associa- 
tion of New York City announced yesterday that they 
would form a joint organization that would seek to 
represent the city’s teachers in collective bargaining 
with the Board of Education. The New York City 
Council of the National Education Association and 
several borough teacher organizations support the new 
bargaining coalition. No date has been set for an 
election to name a bargaining agent. 
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Thus the dynamics of collective bargaining favor 
the growth of the majority organization at the 
expense of the minority ones. 

This is not so ominous for the AFT as might 
first appear. Although over-all it is much smaller 
than the NEA, its membership is larger in several 
major urban districts, such as New York City, 
Chicago, and Detroit. In some cases, the differ- 
ences are quite striking. For instance, in New 
York City there were only 749 NEA members to 
at least 6,000 in the AFT in 1960-61. Should 
AFT locals in these central cities establish them- 
selves as the bargaining agent for the teachers, 
the results could be disastrous to the NEA. Not 
only would it be shut out of key urban districts 
but it would be in real danger of losing the 
suburbs as well. We are only a few years away 
from metropolitan teachers’ organizations, and 
the organization which prevails in the central cities 
will eventually prevail in the suburbs. The New 
York City election may indicate the direction in 
which teachers are likely to go. 

In view of the three-to-one vote for collective 
bargaining, we can assume that most teachers will 
vote for some organization. They could, however, 
vote for (1) an organization not affiliated with 
either the NEA or the AFT; (2) an organization 
affiliated with the NEA; or (3) the United Fed- 
eration of Teachers (UFT), which is the New 
York local affiliated with the AFT. Let us con- 
sider these three possibilities. 

Despite the many weaknesses of the AFT and 
the NEA, and despite the fact that less than 25 
per cent of the city’s teachers are currently en- 
rolled in these organizations, I doubt whether 
any organization not affiliated with either can 
win. Certainly, the choice of such an organization 
would be almost as foolish as a vote for no organ- 
ization at all. The effectiveness of a local organ- 
ization depends in large part upon the effective- 
ness of its state and national affiliates. A local 
Organization without such affiliates faces severe 
handicaps. For instance, the New York City 
teachers are affected in many ways by state and 
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federal legislation. If they vote for an organization 
without state and national affiliates, they will have 
to finance their state and national program com- 
pletely from local funds. The inevitable outcome 
would be inadequate representation or none at all 
at state and national levels. Similarly, purely local 
organizations cannot finance the research, service, 
instructional, and other activities needed in all 
communities but too expensive to be financed by 
an isolated local organization. 

These conclusions are not invalidated by the 
current weaknesses of the NEA and the AFT. One 
reason is that these weaknesses are partly due to 
the massive nonparticipation in these organizations 
by New York City’s teachers. But the decisive 
point is that under the present circumstances, at 
least, it is more realistic to work within existing 
national organizations than to start new ones. For 
this reason, we must analyze briefly the issues 
that divide the NEA and the AFT. 

The major differences between the organizations 
concern administrator membership and affiliation 
with labor. The NEA has no constitutional restric- 
tions on administrator membership. Although its 
affiliated locals are free to impose such restric- 
tions, less than ten per cent of them do so. By 
contrast, the AFT has constitutional provisions 
prohibiting active membership by superintendents 
and permitting other administrators and super- 
visors active membership only under certain safe- 
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guards designed to prevent their domination of 
AFT locals. 

The NEA takes the position that the exclusion 
of administrators is not appropriate for “profes- 
sional” organizations. Local professional associa- 
tions of doctors, lawyers, and dentists enroll all 
practitioners in a given area, hence so should 
those of teachers. It also contends that since ad- 
ministrators and teachers must work together, they 
should be in the same organization. 


The Administrator-Membership Question 


Leading authorities in public administration 
clearly reject the NEA’s view that top level public 
administrators should be active members of organ- 
izations which represent public employees in mat- 
ters of employment.’ Most authorities in school 
administration either ignore the issue or advocate 
unrestricted administrator membership in teachers’ 
organizations. However, one leading text in the 
field states that “The wise administrator will en- 
courage teachers to develop strong local organ- 
izations among whose major purposes are the im- 
provement of pay and of the working conditions 
of teachers. Jt is probably undesirable for ad- 
ministrators to be members of such organiza- 
tions.” 

On this score, the NEA’s appeal to the practice 
of fee-taking professions is irrelevant. Fee takers 
do not stand in an employer-employee relation- 
ship with each other. For this reason, there is no 
danger of employer domination of their local as- 
sociations. 

NEA literature on administrator domination 
has ignored the fact that the American Association 
of University Professors has an even stricter 
prohibition against administrator membership than 
does the AFT. It also ignores the relevant ex- 
perience of engineers’ organizations. Formerly, 
these organizations enrolled both employers and 
employees who were engineers by profession. Dur- 
ing the depression, however, they were of little help 
to employee-engineers. Efforts to enlist organiza- 
tional support along this line were frustrated by 
the active opposition of employer-engineers. To- 
day, engineers and scientists who have a much 
higher level of training than teachers are enrolled 
in organizations which exclude administrative 
personnel from their ranks. 

The NEA naturally denies the charge that it 
is administrator dominated, but the policies 
proposed by its leaders in New York City would 





1See Morton Robert Godine, The Labor Problem im the Public 
Service. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951, pp. 101-02. 

2 Willard B. Spalding and Van Miller, The Public Administration 
of American Schools, 2nd ed. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Company, 1958, p. 332. (Italics added.) 
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have weakened the teachers more than anything 
proposed by the Board of Education itself. At 
a board hearing in November, Eric Rhodes, di- 
rector of the New York City office of the NEA, 
urged that “no organization be eligible for nomi- 
nation as bargaining representative unless it gives 
complete assurance that it will adhere to the law 
and that it will not call its members into strikes.” 
Similar sentiments were expressed by other NEA 
leaders at this time. 

The right to strike is an extremely important 
safeguard for most occupational groups. To tell 
your employer that you will continue to work 
no matter what he does—the practical significance 
of a no-strike clause without employee safeguards 
—is to encourage the very kind of employer be- 
havior that produces strikes. Unless there is ad- 
ministrator domination or orientation, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why the leaders of a teachers’ 
organization would advocate that recognition as a 
bargaining agent be limited to organizations which 
undermine teacher bargaining power even before 
an election is held. 

A “no-strike” policy is often advocated as 
professionalism. Actually, all major professional 
codes of ethics not only permit but require their 
members to withdraw their services under certain 
conditions. However, since doctors, lawyers, and 
other fee takers do not work for a single employer, 
there is no occasion for them to withdraw their 
services simultaneously. Thus even if it were true 
that they do not strike (and it is not true), the 
reason has nothing whatever to do with the notion 
that strikes are unprofessional per se. The pro- 
fessions clearly accept the principles used to 
justify strike action by salaried employees. 

Basically, unrestricted administrator member- 
ship is wrong because it leads straight to a 
totalitarian form of government. Employee organ- 
izations behind the Iron Curtain are too weak 
to protect either the public interest or the interests 
of their members. The reason is that these organ- 
izations are dominated by the employer, that is, 
the government. 


Not Totalitarian in Intent but in Effect 


NEA members are usually shocked to hear their 
membership policies described as_ totalitarian, 
since as individuals they abhor totalitarianism as 
much as do AFT members or anyone else. But 
policies which are not totalitarian in intent can 
be so in effect. The plain truth is that unrestricted 
administrator membership in employee organ- 
izations, whether the employees be public or 
private, professional or nonprofessional, tends to 
destroy the independence and integrity of the or- 
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ganization. Furthermore, this is so regardless of 
the personal characteristics of the administrator 
members. 

The fundamental fallacy in much NEA thinking 
about administrator membership is the tendency to 

rsonalize the issue, to regard the exclusion 
of administrators from teachers’ organizations as 
justified only if and when the administrators are 
“bad guys.” Since no administrator regards him- 
self as the kind of person from whom teachers 
need protection, none accepts exclusion when it is 
interpreted as a personal reaction. But the ration- 
ale for exclusion concedes—or at least I am willing 
to—that every school administrator is a decent, 
fair-minded fellow. As the saying goes, some of 
my best friends are administrators, including some 
who disagree with me on this issue. But for all 
their good intentions and sincere affirmations of 
dedication to teacher welfare, I contend that they 
have no business in an organization composed 
of teachers whom they must assign, promote, 
transfer, evaluate, dismiss, or otherwise control. 

The arguments on this issue in education text- 
books and courses occasionally reach the cliché 
level but rarely rise above it. A typical “rebuttal” 
to the AFT position on administrator membership 
is that since teachers and administrators must 
work together, they ought to be in the same or- 
ganization—as if we do not cooperate and work 
every day with people not in our organizations, 
or as if belief in nonmembership for administra- 
tors is tantamount to belief in noncooperation 
with them. 

Even the AFT has failed to recognize the per- 
vasive influence of administrator domination in 
teachers’ associations. This is partly due to AFT 
inattention to the NEA and partly to the limi- 
tations of the AFT’s program. For example, the 
AFT pays little attention to certification. In this 
respect, it is an ineffective union. Effective unions 
have always paid considerable attention to job 
control, through such policies as the closed shop 
or the union shop. “Certification” is merely a 
fancy name for job control, except that in educa- 
tion such control is not exercised by teachers’ or- 
ganizations. 


A Conflict of Interest 


In the abstract, most educators favor high 
certification standards. In practice, the super- 
intendent frequently finds that he cannot hire a 
regularly certified teacher at the salary he is 
authorized to offer. Thereupon he writes to the 
State education department, requesting an emer- 
gency certificate for someone who does not meet 
the regular requirements. The superintendent can- 
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not tell his school board: “I won’t seek an emer- 
gency certificate because it’s against the policy of 
my professional organization.” He is employed 
to carry out the board’s policies, not the organ- 
ization’s. Jt is unrealistic to expect him to use 
his organizational influence to stop himself from 
hiring teachers with substandard qualifications. 
Thus the teachers’ associations do not really 
throw their strength into eliminating emergency 
certificates, because they are dominated by the 
superintendents—the group leading the charge 
on state education departments to issue emergency 
certificates. 


Essence of Professionalism—or Nonsense? 


Professional ethics is another important aspect 
of professionalization which has been corrupted 
by administrator domination of teachers’ associa- 
tions. Consider the following questions from the 
NEA Journal. Under the heading: “How Pro- 
fessional Am I?” an author asks: 


Do I refrain from adverse criticism of a col- 
league’s method or work except when re- 
quested by a school official for the welfare 
of the school? .. . 

Do I talk things over with the administrator 
next above me?... 

Do I support the policies of my principal and 
superintendent? . . . 

Do I avoid criticism of my principal and super- 
intendent in public? .. . 

Do I support the policies of my board? .. . * 


Material like this, which equates professional- 
ism with acquiescence to administrative direction, 
is professional nonsense. Yet this nonsense is 
taught to teachers and prospective teachers every 
year as the essence of professionalism. School ad- 
ministrators (and uncritical teachers) may regard 
acquiescence to their administrative policies as 
the essence of professionalism, but no serious 
student of the professions would do so for a 
minute. An occupational group which is not 
ready to resist administrative direction upon oc- 
casion has no claim to professional status. 

Let us next consider the second major issue 
dividing the NEA and the AFT, i.e., teacher af- 
filiation with labor. The NEA objects to such 
affiliation on the grounds that teachers should 
not have any special obligations to, or be formally 
affiliated with, any particular segment of the popu- 
lation. The AFT position is that affiliation does 
not compromise teachers in any way but provides 
them needed support to gain their objectives. 


3 Grace I. Kauffman, “How Professional Am —— of the 


National Education Assocsation, April, 1950, p. 2 
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The argument that teacher affiliation with na- 
tional labor bodies compromises the teacher has 
been clearly repudiated by the test of experience 
and weight of authority. Teachers have been af- 
filiated with labor since 1916. By this time, if 
teacher affiliation with labor tended to produce 
all the dire consequences attributed to it, the evi- 
dence should have been forthcoming long ago. 
Nevertheless, although NEA literature calls at- 
tention to the evils of affiliation, it does not cite 
actual cases where affiliation compromised a group 
of teachers. The evils are always assumed, not 
demonstrated. 


Would Labor Affiliation Taint Teachers? 


Some people believe that teacher affiliation 
with labor would embroil teachers in disputes of 
no direct concern to them, and that it would en- 
courage teachers to adopt unprofessional tactics 
supposedly characteristic of the worst unions. 
Paradoxically, experts in public administration 
favor affiliation of public service employees on 
precisely the opposite grounds. They point out 
that the impact of affiliation is one of restraint, 
not encouragement to aggressive action. The re- 
lationships between the AFT and the AFL-CIO 
are a case in point. When the AFT became af- 
filiated with the AFL in 1916, it was Samuel 
Gompers, the president of the AFL, not the 
teachers, who insisted that the AFT pursue a no- 
strike policy. True, some locals of the AFT have 
gone on strike over the years, but so have some 
locals of the NEA and some not affiliated with 
either the NEA or the AFT. This observer knows 
of no case wherein affiliation with labor was a 
causal factor in a teachers’ strike. 

The strike by the UFT on November 7, 1960, 
illustrates many of these points. Prior to this 
strike, there was not a single public statement of 
support for it from the AFL-CIO, either in New 
York or Washington. In fact, it is public knowledge 
that some AFL-CIO leaders were opposed to the 
strike. When it ended, Harry Van Arsdale, head 
of the Central Trades and Labor Council in New 
York City, gave public assurances that there 
would not be another. The next day, these assur- 
ances were publicly repudiated by the president 
of the UFT. 

In summary, the common belief, even among 
AFT members, is that the federation gets its 
militancy from the labor movement, but the 
evidence for this is dubious. It is more likely that 
the more militant teachers gravitate toward the 
AFT; affiliation with labor is probably a result 
more than a cause of their greater militancy. 

The important question is not whether teachers 
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have a right to affiliate with the AFL-CIO. It is 
whether affiliation is effective, or how it could 
be made more effective. These questions are 
ignored in the debate over whether teachers have 
the “right” to affiliate. 

Many of the federation’s staunchest supporters 
are the first to concede that it has never used af- 
filiation to good advantage. On this score, the 
New York City situation is a matter of the utmost 
interest. If the UFT wins the election, other AFT 
locals in large urban centers are certain to re- 
quest collective bargaining elections in their com- 
munities. In some communities, the effectiveness 
of AFL-CIO support may prove decisive in 
whether these elections are held. Of course, the 
AFT locals will still have the problem of winning 
the elections, but presumably they will not push 
for elections where their chances of winning are 
poor. 

Suppose, as should and eventually will be the 
case, that organizations permitting unrestricted 
administrator membership are not eligible as bar- 
gaining agents. NEA locals are obviously not going 
to give the AFT a clear fie‘d in collective bar- 
gaining elections. On the contrary, we can expect 
NEA locals to limit administrator membership, 
embarrassing as this change may be. In these 
cases, the choice of bargaining agent will boil 
down to one between AFT and NEA locals, both 
of which exclude top level administrators. In my 
opinion, this is how the competition will ultimately 
be joined, and it will pay us to consider the rami- 
fications of this situation very carefully. 

Local teachers’ organizations need the active 
support of their state and national bodies. If the 
latter are administrator dominated, they are not 
likely to intervene in situations where the teachers 
are in conflict with the local administrators. This 
is not speculation. The history of the NEA and 
its affiliated state associations reveals that their 
intervention is more probable when teachers are 
lined up with their administrators than when 
against them. In other words, any effective solu- 
tion to the problem of administrator domination 
requires that the problem be faced at the state and 
national as well as at the local level. A solution 
short of this is no solution at all. 


An Inadequate Compromise for NEA 


This point suggests that the potentialities for 
the AFT to make inroads on NEA membership 
are much greater than is commonly realized in 
either organization. Many local associations af- 
filiated with the NEA maintain some restrictions 
upon administrator membership. In fact, it is 
quite possible that more teachers are members of 
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NEA locals restricted to classroom teachers than 
there are members of the AFT. Given the inter- 
dependence of local, state, and national organ- 
izations, the affiliation of classroom teacher locals 
with state and national associations permitting 
unrestricted administrator membership clearly 
represents an inadequate compromise. The oc- 
casions when outside help is likely to prove de- 
cisive are just the occasions when the classroom 
teacher locals in the NEA are unlikely to get it. 


AFT Potential for Absorbing NEA Locals 


AFT national leadership has never considered 
the possibilities of detaching classroom teacher 
locals en masse from the NEA. However, its 
New York City leadership has already demon- 
strated the possibilities inherent in this approach. 
The UFT itself was formed by a merger of the 
New York Teachers Guild, the old Local 2 of 
the AFT, and a large body of teachers from the 
High School Teachers Association, which was 
affiliated with the NEA. Such mergers will not 
be confined to New York City if the UFT should 
win the forthcoming election. 

Although the arguments most frequently ad- 
vanced against the AFT have negligible merit, 
the federation is characterized by serious de- 
ficiencies as a professional organization. In gen- 
eral, it has had to devote so much of its resources 
to the struggle for existence that it has never de- 
veloped the kind of program needed by the 
nation’s teachers. Freedom from administrator 
domination is necessary to enable teachers to 
formulate a program. It is not a program or a 
substitute for one. Five years ago I wrote: 


Perhaps if the trend toward collective bargaining 
by organizations of public school teachers were to 
become very pronounced, the AFT would have its 
best opportunity since 1919 to challenge the leader- 
ship of the NEA. If this opportunity should present 
itself, the AFT would have to solve a number of 
basic organizational problems to take full advan- 
tage of it. It would have to find means of satisfying 
the subject matter interests of teachers. It would 
also have to develop programs in such areas as 
certification, accreditation, professional ethics, and 
teacher education, areas in which its influence at 
present is negligible. Only time will tell, however, 
whether or not the AFT will have such an opportu- 
nity and whether or not it will be able to take ad- 
vantage of it.* 


That opportunity is now at hand. One might 
argue that a single collective bargaining election 
does not constitute a trend, but consider this 
fact: New York City employs as many teachers 
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as are employed by the ten smallest states com- 
bined. But the number of teachers involved, 
impressive as it is, does not convey the full 
importance of the election. One outcome of it, 
regardless of who wins, will be increased partici- 
pation by New York City teachers in national or- 
ganizations. This will be particularly true if the 
UFT should win. In this observer’s experience, 
the generation coming to power in the UFT con- 
stitutes the largest pool of outstanding teacher 
leadership to be found in any local organization 
of teachers in the country. The forthcoming 
election would be important in any case, but it 
would be much less so if it did not involve the 
organizational fate of so many teachers who are 
capable of national leadership. 

It is probably too early to predict the winner 
of the election. The outcome will depend to some 
extent upon whether the elections are held on a 
divisional or a system-wide basis. Should the 
former prevail, the UFT would probably carry 
the junior high division and stand a good chance 
of carrying the high schools as well. The NEA ap- 
pears to be stronger in the elementary schools. 

Despite the fact that the NEA has traditionally 
favored a single all-inclusive organization to rep- 
resent teachers in each community, many NEA 
leaders in New York City are advocating a divi- 
sional basis of representation. This may be an 
indication that they fear the outcome of any elec- 
tion to select a system-wide bargaining agent. 

Although NEA membership is much smaller 
than AFT membership in New York City, many 
teachers who are not members of the NEA be- 
long to one or more of the fifteen city organiza- 
tions affiliated with the NEA. NEA leaders as- 
sert that these organizations enroll more than 
half the city’s teachers. Nonetheless, it is diffi- 
cult to predict how they will vote in a show- 
down. Many of these organizations are of the 
paper type, with nominal dues and no full-time 
staff. By contrast, UFT members pay from $7.50 
to $30 a year dues and their organization has 
an active year-around program. 


UFT’s Chances of Winning 


The 27,367 to 9,003 vote for collective bar- 
gaining was a tremendous boost to UFT morale, 
since the UFT was the only major New York 
City organization which actively campaigned for 
collective bargaining. Nevertheless, the federa- 
tion’s chances of winning a system-wide majority 
are a matter of conjecture. It can be assumed 
that the overwhelming majority of the 9,000 
teachers who voted against collective bargaining 
will also vote against the UFT in the organiza- 
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tional election. This bloc of votes equals or ex- 
ceeds paid-up federation membership in recent 
years. It seems obvious, therefore, that teachers 
not in the UFT who voted for collective bargain- 
ing will decide the outcome. 

Logically, most of these teachers should vote 
for the UFT. It would hardly make sense for 
them to vote for collective bargaining and then 
select a bargaining agent which is opposed to or 
does not understand collective bargaining. But 
logic often has as little to do with teacher elec- 
tions as with other kinds, and the outcome will 
be influenced by several factors which should be 
irrelevant to the choice of bargaining agent. 

The Achilles heel of the NEA may not be 
collective bargaining itself but the association’s 
poor record on other issues of considerable in- 
terest in New York City. In 1956, the New York 
City delegation to the NEA Convention made 
an unsuccessful effort to stop the NEA’s Travel 
Division from sponsoring tours from which Jewish 
teachers were excluded. This situation developed 
when certain Arab countries refused to allow 
Jewish teachers to be included in NEA-sponsored 
tours of these countries. Leading Jewish organiza- 
tions, such as the American Jewish Congress, re- 
quested the NEA to cease sponsoring tours under 
these circumstances. The NEA took the posi- 
tion that the Arab countries, not the NEA, were 
responsible for the discrimination. By this logic, 
the NEA might as well hold its annual conven- 
tion in Mississippi and contend that any dis- 
crimination against Negro delegates is due to 
Mississippians, not the NEA. During the past year 
or two, the NEA appears to have seen the light 
on this issue, but the association’s foot-dragging 
on it is widely known and resented. When the 
votes are counted, these tours may turn out to 
be the costliest ever sponsored by an educational 
organization in this country. 

In 1961, the NEA finally got around to pass- 
ing a resolution supporting racial integration in 
the public schools. On the other hand, the AFT 
has a good record in this area, as evidenced by 
its assistance to Negro plaintiffs in the segrega- 
tion cases and the federation’s expulsion of locals 
practicing segregation. A strong AFT vote in 
New York City might well force NEA leaders 
to conduct an agonizing reappraisal of associa- 
tion inactivity in implementing integration. 

NEA strategy thus far has been aimed primarily 
at blocking or delaying collective bargaining elec- 
tions, at least until association forces in the city 
become better organized. To my knowledge, no 
NEA-affiliated organization in the city has come 
out strongly for collective bargaining. Some have 
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opposed it; others have stated that it is not ob- 
jectionable if the teachers want it. Now that an 
organizational election seems certain, the pres- 
sure will grow on NEA leaders in the city to 
formulate a more positive program. 


Undoubtedly, the huge membership of the NEA 
outside of New York City will be stressed, per- 
haps in terms like these: “We already have half 
the teachers in the country. Most of the others 
are members of affiliated state and local associ- 
ations. If you disagree with our present policies, 
join these associations and try to change them. 
You can’t be effective in an organization which 
enrolls only a small proportion of teachers 
throughout the state and nation.” 


This is a plausible argument, especially in an 
election designed to eliminate a multiplicity of 
competing organizations. However, in my opin- 
ion, it is an argument with a built-in boomerang. 
Although both the NEA and the AFT are com- 
paratively weak organizations at state and nation- 
al levels, the reasons are not the same in both 
cases. The NEA already enrolls three times as 
many members as the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and its budget is larger than that of many 
powerful professional organizations. This strength- 
ens the argument that its weakness is not due 
to lack of money or members but to administrator 
domination, a weakness that by its very nature 
is unlikely to be remedied by more members or 
by internal reorganization. 


It is one thing to urge an organization com- 
posed entirely of teachers to change its policies 
on a particular issue. It is an altogether different 
thing to urge an organization to free itself from 
administrator domination by ejecting them from 
the organization. The very evils involved make 
it likely that only teachers prone to martyrdom 
will take the initiative on this issue and that few 
others, regardless of their convictions, will fol- 
low them. Administrator membership in teachers’ 
organizations is like the camel’s nose in the tent— 
once in, you can’t get the critter out. 


Regardless of what organization, if any, wins 
the election, it will be a landmark in the history 
of American education. By accepting bona fide 
collective bargaining, however reluctantly and be- 
latedly, the New York City Board of Education 
is making one of the most important contributions 
to education ever made by a board of education in 
this country. Very soon, it will be up to the teach- 
ers of New York City to rise to the occasion. 
For better or for worse, they have an unprece- 
dented opportunity to influence the course of 
American education in the 1960's. 
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of American Education? 


The distinguished advocate of “‘newer ends and stronger 
means”’ in education finds the latest Educational Policies Commission 
pronouncement dismayingly inadequate and strangely confused. 


By THEODORE 


N its most recent pronouncement, the Educa- 
I tional Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association undertakes to answer 
the question posed by the title of this article. The 
title of its own twenty-one page document is, how- 
ever, declarative and not interrogative. “The Cen- 
tral Purpose of American Education,” we are in- 
formed, “is the development of the ability to 
think. This is the central purpose to which the 
school must be oriented if it is to accomplish 
either its traditional tasks or those newly accentu- 
ated by recent changes in the world. . . . In this 
context, therefore, the development of every stu- 
dent’s rational powers must be recognized as 
centrally important.” 

Is the answer adequate? I do not think so. 
Despite elaborations and qualifications that reveal 
the commission’s awareness of some of the com- 
plexities involved, despite fruitful proposals ema- 
nating from the central theme, the document per- 
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forms a greater disservice than it does a service 
to American education. It is sometimes illogical. 
It begs at least one crucial question. It subordi- 
nates other questions equally crucial. At a period 
in our evolution when the role of the schools 
is being subjected to searching scrutiny, when 
teachers, administrators, and parents all require 
vigorous guidance and direction, the Educational 
Policies Commission issues a statement that, in my 
judgment, compounds present bewilderments and 
invites evasion of responsibility. 

The question of the central purpose of Ameri- 
can education is more imperative than at any 
moment since our public schools began. The 
document is to be commended for facing it. But 
it is not to be commended for so unsatisfactorily 
delineating the scope and substance of that pur- 

ose. 

Such an indictment requires, in all fairness, a 
more satisfactory delineation. I shall try to sug- 
gest that this lies in the crystallization of an over- 
arching purpose that is definitive not only in its 
integral methods but in its character as a sub- 
stantial goal—a purpose that views the obliga- 
tions of contemporary education in terms, first 
of all, of our crisis-age, and that places upon us 
the supremely difficult and radical task of con- 
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tributing powerfully to the creation of a world 
civilization. 


LE us note, meanwhile, some typical elabora- 

tions of the document’s major argument that 
education’s central duty is to develop the ability 
to think. 

This ability focuses in the individual’s “rational 
powers”—a master term in the discussion. These 
powers include “the processes of recalling and 
imagining, classifying and generalizing, compar- 
ing and evaluating, analyzing and synthesizing, 
deducing and inferring. These processes enable 
one to apply logic and the available evidence to 
his ideas, attitudes, and actions, and to pursue 
better whatever goals he may have.” 

At the same time we are asked not to over- 
look the importance of other purposes. These are 
the spokes, as it were, of which rational powers 
are the hub of the wheel. Thus, time-worn ob- 
jectives such as learning the fundamental proc- 
esses of reading, writing, and computation are 
still necessary, as are health, worthy home mem- 
bership, vocational competence, effective citizen- 
ship, worthy use of leisure, and the development 
of ethical character. All of these objectives, how- 
ever, are made effective through rational powers. 

Nor does the commission disregard the fact 
that the human being is not merely a rational ani- 
mal but a many-faceted one. He possesses, for 
example, intuitive and esthetic powers, and these 
too should be enriched by education. But again 
they are not the central powers. Physical and 
mental health exemplify the principle that their 
own maximization is possible only through “rea- 
soned awareness” of their value and of the means 
required to achieve them. 

Properly, attention is likewise paid to the inter- 
dependence of rationality and freedom. A man 
cannot really be free unless he understands the 
conditions, social and personal, necessary to gain 
freedom. “The free man, in short, has a rational 
grasp of himself, his surroundings, and the rela- 
tion between them.” 


TO continue with citations from the general 
theme is tempting: there is always the likeli- 
hood that, in attempting to encapsulate, one has 
omitted some important emphasis. More practi- 
cable is my urgent suggestion that readers of this 
article obtain copies of the pamphlet from the 
NEA. Careful reading of the whole will, I hope, 
indicate that though I have neglected its ramifica- 
tions I have sought for the policy’s essence. 
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But is this essence clear to the commission it- 
self? 

For two reasons, at least, one may wonder. In 
the first place, just how central is the central 
purpose supposed to be? That the nourishment 
of rational powers is not the exclusive purpose of 
education is evident enough. What is not equally 
evident from the document is the comparative 
importance of others. I have already quoted the 
statement that the ability to think is “the central 
purpose to which the school must be oriented.” 
Yet in the foreword we are told that this is “a 
central outcome of education.” 

The articles “the” and “a” make a great deal 
of difference. If I grasp one of the commonest 
rules of the very logic that we are enjoined to 
practice, “the” central purpose means that all 
other purposes are ancillary and secondary, while 
“a” central purpose means that there must be 
other purposes that share with rationality the 
central position. One cannot logically have it 
both ways at the same time. Yet, in the light of 
several passages besides the one quoted, we are 
asked to have it both ways. The commission can 
ask us, of course, but only at the cost of il- 
logicality. 

In the second place, and even more alarming- 
ly, the proposed policy commits the fallacy of 
begging the pivotal question of what, precisely, 
is meant by rational powers. True, a plea for in- 
tensive research in such areas as the psychology 
of learning is one of the better features of the 
document. Yet one is hard put to discover what 
basic approach to the philosophy of rationality 
is, in fact, endorsed. 

Indeed, at this significant point I find little if 
any improvement in the final version by com- 
parison with an earlier, preparatory draft which 
the commission invited a number of us to com- 
ment upon. I take the liberty of quoting (with brief 
modification) from my own comment. It applies 
equally well here: 

“You are aware, of course, that any treatment 
of rational powers presupposes deep-seated as- 
sumptions of a philosophic nature. Everyone, or 
almost everyone, would agree that education 
should concern itself centrally with the develop- 
ment of rationality, but this agreement is de- 
ceptive and dangerous until it is subjected to 
rigorous analysis of what the term means. For 
example, Robert M. Hutchins would doubtless 
welcome many of your statements, but he would 
interpret them according to his own neo-Aris- 
totelian, perennialist conception of what ration- 
ality means. Equally, a follower of John Dewey 
would applaud much of your plea for the de- 
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velopment of rational powers, but he would 
mean by this something radically different from 
what Hutchins means. For a Dewey progressivist, 
rational powers at their best are equated with in- 
telligent action manifested in the processes of 
scientific inquiry. For a Hutchins perennialist, 
rational powers at their best are equated with the 
capacity to conceive and define self-evident prin- 
ciples. All of these terms presuppose, of course, 
a whole body of assumptions about the nature 
of human nature and thought. And though it is 
impossible in your brief document to delineate 
them in detail, I do not think you can avoid 
making perfectly clear that you are not using the 
term rational powers so ambiguously as to in- 
vite totally conflicting interpretations.” 


IV 


HUS far we have been confined primarily to 

questions of logic. Turn now to two further 
questions, both of them stemming from a concern 
that the new pronouncement is overweighted with 
the methodological purpose of critical thinking 
and underweighted with more substantial pur- 
poses. That is to say, it is weakened by much 
more preoccupation with how to develop the ra- 
tional processes essential to a sound education 
than it is with the graphic content of personal 
and cultural ends or goals—ends or goals for the 
achievement of which these processes are pre- 
dominantly means. 

To begin with, where in the entire statement 
are we challenged to cope thoroughly with such 
tremendous institutional and cultural alternatives 
as nationalism and internationalism, capitalism 
and communism, war and peace, ethnocentrism 
and cosmopolitanism? Where are we informed 
that the schools of America share a serious obli- 
gation to examine and compare with scrupulous 
care the precise institutional arrangements which 
these and other alternatives demand? One or two 
passages, to be sure, hint at their importance and 
even imply preferences. In largest part, however, 
the reader’s attention is drawn to the exercise 
of rational processes which, it is alleged, lead 
inevitably to the study of such issues. 

Yet, even assuming for the moment that ration- 
ality is clearly defined (which it actually is not), 
what guarantee do we have that the schools will 
then provide opportunity for searching, sustained 
analysis of the great political, economic, moral, 
and religious issues of our time? It is very well to 
hope that they will do so. But the range of op- 
portunities to practice rationality is sufficiently 
vast (consider only the field of mathematics) to 
mitigate, if anything, against the possibility. We 


are told, and rightly so, that the schools cannot 
do everything. Thus, whether they will choose to 
provide time and resources for the central study 
of the moral and cultural dilemmas with which 
humanity is now beset depends, certainly in part, 
upon whether a policy-formulating body of the 
stature of the commission first chooses to press 
with candor, specificity, and vigor for such in- 
clusion. It does not do so in this document. 

The other question follows. Just as the com- 
mission’s stress is much less upon concrete in- 
stitutional issues than upon the instrumentalities 
of reason through which they might be raised, so 
too is its stress much less upon tangible choices 
among values—in other words, upon the quali- 
tative character of normative commitments—than 
upon the requirement to practice rationality in 
approaching these choices. The point becomes 
clearer from another excerpt: 

“The development of ethical character de- 
pends upon commitment to values; it depends 
also upon the ability to reason sensitively and 
responsibly with respect to those values in specific 
situations. . . . In a free society, ethics, morality, 
and character have meaning to the extent that 
they represent affirmative, thoughtful choices by 
individuals. The ability to make these choices de- 
pends on awareness of values and of their role in 
life.” 

As far as it goes, this is an admirable statement. 
It is also incomplete. To urge students and teach- 
ers to achieve rationally grounded commitment 
to values, yet not to demonstrate the act of such 
commitment by at least one or two bold and 
positive choices avoids the very ethical respon- 
sibility demanded of others. The commission, in 
brief, appears unwilling to dramatize an attempt 
to practice its own canons of rationality—to carry 
through the mandate handed to the rest of us. 

To argue that the policy does carry through 
by its commitment to freedom is not a persuasive 
answer. For freedom, like rationality, is not neces- 
sarily, as such, a qualitative or substantial value. 
It becomes so, as Bronislaw Malinowski points 
out in his Freedom and Civilization, only when 
and if it is embodied in the cultural meanings of 
real people—above all, in their personal and 
public goals and then spelled out in institutional 
charters that select among alternatives in definite 
time and place. 

Nor is it enough to be reminded, as the docu- 
ment does, of the two lists of qualitative pur- 
poses formulated by earlier educational commis- 
sions—lists which, when not innocuous, almost 
totally fail to anticipate the global transformations 
and unprecedented obligations resulting from them 
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that have occurred in the quarter-century since the 
last cited list was published. Yet, nowhere does 
the current statement explicitly and unequivocally 
commit itself to a single new cultural goal beyond 
those of the 1918 and 1938 pronouncements. At 
most, under the heading, “The changes in man’s 
understanding and power,” it suggests that some 
new goals, thanks largely to rational powers, are 
already emerging. Nevertheless, the commission’s 
own major commitment remains confined to the 
circular, safe, and often ambiguous equation of 
rationality-and-freedom. 


Vv 


yer preceding questions raise, I readily ad- 
mit, still others of an intricate nature about 
the legitimate role of education in a democracy. 
We have often heard that the prerogatives of the 
public-school classroom do not include the right 
to teach commitments about social institutions or 
even about values—that its function, rather, is 
limited to reflective inquiry into all of them. To 
allow more than this, it is sometimes argued, is 
to open the door to indoctrination and other 
iniquities which have weakened and even prosti- 
tuted the educative process in authoritarian cul- 
tures. 

As has also been pointed out, however, Ameri- 
can education in fact continually commits itself to 
what it does and does not regard as the proper 
value orientation to be taught to our children. 
Numerous research studies, going back consider- 
ably farther than Howard K. Beale’s Are Ameri- 
can Teachers Free?, support his own largely nega- 
tive answer and prove that a vast amount of in- 
doctrination continually occurs in behalf of vested 
economic interests, political and patriotic pressure 
groups, religious sects, and other segments of 
community life which manifest very strong com- 
mitments. 

Although it is curious that even in so brief a 
pamphlet almost no attention is paid to the in- 
vasions of academic freedom that such commit- 
ments often perpetrate, my point is not to suggest 
that the commission condones them. On the con- 
trary, it surely does not. My point is more funda- 
mental—that education, conceived in an anthro- 
pological sense as the pivotal transmitter and in- 
novator of cultural evolution, is forever involved 
in teaching and learning both the personal and 
institutional norms of the communities it serves. 
Aside from the question, at the moment, of which 
norms are desirable and which are not, educa- 
tion, it is safe to say, has never been and will 
never be clearly understood so long as its pur- 
pose is framed primarily in methodological terms. 
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Rather, education has always been and will very 
likely always be, by the same token, saturated 
with implicit and explicit commitments to social 
institutions, to commensurate values, and to the 
substantial character that both of these acquire. 


From this viewpoint, the key issue is not 
whether the central purpose of American educa- 
tion is to achieve normative commitments; in 
any case education invariably does so. Nor is 
that issue whether education shall concern itself 
profoundly with the enlargement of rational pow- 
ers; how many citizens would care to reject such 
a purpose? The key issue, rather, is whether these 
powers shall be used to achieve values and insti- 
tutions appropriate to an age undergoing, as ours 
is undergoing, lightning-like change—values and 
institutions that represent the widest, deepest as- 
pirations of the greatest number of human beings 
everywhere on earth. 

I have contended that, though the document 
pleads with us to effect “affirmative, thoughtful 
choices,” it does not itself see fit to provide a 
model for them. I have aot, however, thus far 
ventured to suggest any reasons for its hesitation. 
Here once more the problem is complex, and one 
cannot pretend to offer more than a hypothesis: 
I believe that the commission, as a sensitive edu- 
cational barometer of the American cultural cli- 
mate, has yielded, knowingly or not, to much the 
same mood of caution and complacency that for 
some years has been far more pervasive of this 
climate than any mood of moral audacity and 
social indignation. As the drama critic, Howard 
Taubman, recently observed in The New York 
Times, the American theater today suffers from 
a paucity of vital and controversial themes; its 
stages are cluttered with trivia. And just as the 
theater avoids such themes, so now and for per- 
haps culturally similar reasons does much of our 
education. 

It was by no means always so. For example, 
in the 1930’s and early 1940’s, when Broadway 
(as Taubman also reminds us) was bursting with 

werful dramas and prodigious themes, more 
than a little of the same kinds of cultural excite- 
ment reached into our schools. Some of it spread 
from the world’s foremost center of professional 
education: Columbia’s Teachers College. Some, 
in the form of grassroots experimentation, came 
directly out of local communities. And some was 
generated by publications of the Educational 
Policies Commission itself—for example, Learn- 
ing the Ways of Democracy (1940) and Educa- 
tion for All American Youth (1944). 

I suggest to some enterprising doctoral candi- 
date in education that, for his thesis, he critically 
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compare the range and content of the central 
commitments radiating from documents such as 
these with documents published by the commis- 
sion in the past dozen or so years. He will find, 
| dare to predict, that a close correlation can be 
established between the swing toward conformity 
and conventionality in American life as a whole 
and the equivocal tone of several recent pro- 
nouncements. I point to only one of those pub- 
lished before the present statement: Public Edu- 
cation and the Future of America (1955). 

And, as an interesting footnote, our candidate 
might also consider the relevance for his thesis 
of the recent Harper’s article: “Teachers College: 
Extinct Volcano?” 


Vi 


Y ET, in one sense, the reasons that might help 
to explain such retreats from educational 
leadership are also reasons for hoping that the 
malaise I have so briefly diagnosed is temporary 
and curable. For, if and as the American culture 
begins to show less insecurity and greater readi- 
ness to pioneer again, we may be reasonably sure 
that such arts as the theater and such avenues of 
exploration as the school will react in comparable 
ways. 

Are there signals that these shifts are already 
under way? In another publication I have tried to 
show that there are—the gradual decline of com- 
placency among college students being but one 
instance. Far more significant is the groping yet 
ever-widening realization that either American 
civilization joins forces with other civilizations— 
including those of the underprivileged peoples— 
or no civilization at all can very long survive. 

These and other signals point, in turn, to the 
search in a number of countries for fresh and 
magnetic educational policies that could super- 
sede our present vacillations. I venture to suggest 
three requirements as a minimum for such policies, 
all of them controversial, all obviously needing 
more thorough treatment than is possible here. 

First, if marked improvement of rational powers 
is to be among the central purposes of education, 
as it certainly should be, we shall have to clarify 
the meaning of these powers, to take sides among 
various meanings, and thus to avoid further 
begging of the question. In this connection, since 
it still applies, I should like to quote further (again 
with slight amendment) from my comment sub- 
mitted to the commission concerning an earlier 
draft: 

“It is my view, and certainly that of the main 
stream of thinking in the Educational Policies 
Commission in past years, that the more fruitful 
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and modern conception of rational powers has 
centered in the experimentalist orientation rather 
than in the neo-Aristotelian orientation reflected 
by Hutchins. If so, however, then it would be a 
cause of profound concern if your forthcoming 
document were to reveal a shift, perhaps induced 
by partly unconscious pressures from outside, 
away from this main stream. In a sense, such a 
shift could mean a tragic setback, for the experi- 
mentalist orientation has far from succeeded in 
establishing itself as the dominant one. On the 
contrary, progress has been very slow and irregu- 
lar. A vast amount of spadework and experi- 
mentation in our schools is yet to be done before 
we could claim that this orientation is commonly 
understood and practiced. For these reasons, I am 
disturbed that the overall impression left by your 
document, in so far as it fails to take a clearcut 
stand in its philosophy of rationality, is one of 
comfort to the anti-experimentalist orientation to- 
ward the meaning of rational powers.” 


Second, the dilemma mentioned above—name- 
ly, whether the advocacy of definite, qualitative 
purposes does not violate the tenets of reflective 
inquiry and non-indoctrination—should be re- 
considered and resolved. The path to solution lies, 
on the one hand, in perceiving that substantial 
values and concrete social commitments are in 
any case inextricable from education as a cul- 
tural institution. It lies, on the other hand, in the 
emergence of newly cooperative processes of 
teaching and learning that encourage students to 
reach group decisions and thus to choose deliber- 
ately and consciously from among the crucial 
normative options confronting our time. 

These processes are completely antithetical to 
indoctrination. They require searching examina- 
tion of the relevant evidence for and against every 
economic, political, moral, or other proposal. 
They require frank, uninhibited communication 
about every aspect of all propusals. They require 
the right of minority dissent and respect for such 
dissent. They require patient consideration of the 
strategies needed to achieve any proposal and, 
wherever practicable, opportunity by students to 
engage in active implementation. Finally, they 
require diligent effort to attain as wide a con- 
sensus about the desirability or undesirability of 
each proposal as evidence, communication, test- 
ing, and minority dissent can possibly provide. 

The commission, in urging research into the 
theory and practice of rationality, could profitably 
support research in the multidimensional proc- 
esses here suggested. They are, I believe, not 
only in accordance with hypotheses now influ- 
ential in fields such as psychiatry, holding that 












man as a goal-seeking animal must, to be healthy, 
commit himself to goals that he believes in zealous- 
ly enough to motivate his constant seeking of 
them; they are compatible also with the psycho- 
logical bases of democratic decision-making in the 
wider community. 

Third, the needed new policies should state as 
directly and clearly as language allows that, among 
the goals to be sought by education, one above all 
is paramount. This is the goal of a world civiliza- 
tion. Its full significance should be stated both 
in negative terms of the alternative—probable 
death to the human race—and in positive terms 
of the technological revolutions that have, for 
the first time, made a world civilization both 
workable and imperative. 

Issues that arise in the course of examining 
the import of this central purpose are, of course, 
intricate. The structure and operation of enforce- 
able world government; anthropological questions 
of similarities and differences among the cooperat- 
ing cultures; the crosscultural role of the arts, 
religions, sciences, and other creative achieve- 
ments of highly diverse peoples; the gigantic ob- 
stacles that impede progress toward the goal— 
these are but exemplary issues. To a tragic ex- 
tent they are also neglected by the schools of to- 
day. Yet they invite a plenitude of knowledge 
already available or fast developing—knowledge 
only waiting to be channelled into the curriculum 
at virtually every level and in virtually every sub- 
ject. 

If the objection is raised that the American 
people are not ready to accept such a purpose as 
this, one may ask whether they were ready, say 
in 1944, to accept the stirring proposals to educate 
all American youth. The Educational Policies 
Commission, as I understand its history, has not 
operated from the premise that its major task is 
to reinforce the school’s transmissive cultural role. 
Rather, its task has been in much greater measure 
to lift the sights of the educational profession to- 
ward its innovative role. 

The paramount innovation that is now required 
is not, however, chiefly intellectual in its deriva- 
tion. It stems directly from the crisis that now 
threatens the survival of mankind. But equally it 
stems from a thrilling opportunity to share in the 
creation of a new epoch by and for mankind. In 
placing this central purpose before the schools 
of America, the commission need not and should 
not expect all of the profession to accept it. In ac- 
cordance with the principles of consensus-building, 
any teacher or any student should feel wholly free 
to oppose the goal of a world civilization. At the 
same time he should be expected, as a partner in 
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the enterprise of free education, to engage in full, 
open study of both pro’s and con’s, looking toward 
reconsideration of whatever judgments he may 
earlier have held. 

The same rule applies equally, of course, to 
commitments of the commission itself. These com- 
mitments too, not being eternal or absolute, are 
subject to analysis, to improvement, even to re- 
pudiation by the same processes of cooperative 
study. Meanwhile, however, attainment of the goal 
of a world civilization should be enunciated as 
the first of all educational goals. And the highest 
powers of reason that education can possibly de- 
velop should be fostered and disciplined in behalf 
of its attainment. 





Problem Solving with Programed Textbooks 


> Last summer twenty-one Champaign-Urbana 
high-school students completed a six-week institute 
in “creative problem solving.” First of its kind, the 
course was taught by programed textbooks, simplest 
of the teaching machines. 

From student performances, Lawrence Stolurow, 
institute director, hopes to determine how much of 
the generalized skill acquired through teaching ma- 
chines is applied by the student in problem solving. 

The students, who represented a wide range of 
creative ability, studied descriptive statistics, logic, 
and mathematics. After moving through the more 
advanced material they were tested in small group 
and individual problem-solving situations. 

Stolurow, who is now working on the accumulated 
data in the University of Illinois’ Training Research 
Laboratory, says this “program in thinking” may 
be applied by the students in their high school and 
college studies. 

Stolurow is author of the most recent Cooperative 
Research Program monograph issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education, “Teaching by Machine.” The 
173-page booklet examines the potentialities of auto- 
instruction or automated teaching as a possible solu- 
tion to some of today’s critical problems in educa- 
tion. 


The Making of a Communist 


» Recommended reading for teachers seeking 4 
more profound understanding of the dynamics of 
the Communist society in Russia: “When the State 
Brings Up the Child,” Abram Kardiner, August 26 
Saturday Review. (Mr. Kardiner is former director of 
the Psychoanalytic Clinic at Columbia University 
and author of a number of books exploring the re 
lationship between society and the individual.) 


“Challenge of the ‘New Soviet Man’,” Urie Bronfen- 
brenner, August 27 New York Times Magazine. 
(Mr. Bronfenbrenner is a professor of psychology 
and child development at Cornell who traveled im 
the Soviet Union last summer visiting laboratories 
and education centers.) 











The mass media in America have developed into tremendously powerful 
educational influences. In this new era, the teacher has different responsi- 


bilities. 


Here a well-known educational philosopher defines them and 


suggests the basis on which we must organize society so as to realize the 
democratic potential of these new engines of communication while guard- 


ing against their undemocratic misuse. 


EDUCATION 


And MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


By PHILIP H. PHENIX 


NE of the most insistent ethical concerns in 

American civilization is the development 

of high standards for the mass media of 
communication. The quality and purposes of these 
media are of profound educational significance, 
because today they are among the most powerful 
and pervasive of all educational influences. 

Young people—and older people too—are 
caught in a continual and almost inescapable bar- 
rage of sights and sounds from the various organs 
of publicity. Until recent years the average per- 
son had to seek out sources of information and 
entertainment. Now he has to find refuge from 
their omnipresent importunity. Whether or not he 
wills it, everybody is, as it were, bathed in a flood 
of symbols pouring in from the mass media— 
music, news, sports, weather, market information. 
Thus, the perennial stimuli of the natural and 
social environments have been complemented by 
the more insistent stimuli of this new symbolic en- 
vironment. 

Since these influences inevitably have a marked 
effect on the development of personality, broad- 
casters, writers, and publishers in our day play 
the role of powerful educators. It is they—per- 
haps more than schoolteachers and parents—who 
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set the intellectual and moral tone of our so- 
ciety and suggest the values which govern the 
conduct of life. We have entered an era in which 
the mass media may be the real public schools— 
the institutions in which the public is not only 
formed and instructed but also brought into being 
as a public with common standards and assump- 
tions. 

But even within our existing framework of edu- 
cational institutions, the channels of public com- 
munication are educationally important, because 
of the wealth of teaching materials and models 
which they provide for teachers and parents. The 
teacher is no longer a person whose main func- 
tion is to impart information or even to demon- 
strate skills, since so many resources are available 
and conveniently organized in a variety of pub- 
lished forms. In the age of the mass media the 
teacher’s functions shift to emphasis on selection, 
evaluation, interpretation, application, and indi- 
vidual guidance. To put it another way, the center 
of attention in education is moving from teaching 
to learning, because published materials offer at 
least the possibility of such rich resources of well- 
organized, authoritative, and expertly presented in- 
structional materials that students need only the 
time and the incentives to learn. 

This is to say that the most influential and 
important teachers, to some extent today and even 
more so tomorrow, will be those who speak and 
write for the mass media. Under these conditions, 
a continuing and increasingly necessary task of 
parents and regular classroom teachers will be 
to help young people develop the trained per- 
ception and critical judgment which will enable 
them to use published materials profitably and 
responsibly. 
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Since authors, broadcasters, advertisers, and 
others who speak through the public channels are 
themselves nurtured in homes and schools, these 
traditional institutions of education may have 
considerable power in determining the character 
and purposes of what is done through the newer 
agencies. In a healthy society the influences of 
home and schoci should complement and sustain 
those of the mass media, replacing the chaotic 
and frequently antagonistic relationships that now 
so largely prevail. This mutuality presupposes 
common standards of values for judging mass 
communications. The chief aim of the present 
article is to attempt the statement of such stand- 
ards. 

For our American civilization one general idea 
is surely that the mass media should be demo- 
cratic. In one sense they are automatically demo- 
cratic, because they create a common world in 
which everybody has an equal place: newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and television are no respecters 
of persons; what is for one is for all. 

On the other hand, the economics of production 
introduce anti-democratic tendencies. Since con- 
siderable equipment is required to produce, dis- 
tribute, and market mass materials, publication 
is a privilege of those who command the requisite 
resources of wealth and power. The ability of 


a relatively few already powerful people and or- 
ganizations to exert still further pervasive in- 
fluence introduces the possibility of tyranny and 
misuse of power in some respects even more 
devastating than that caused by physical com- 
pulsion. 


The How of Public Control 


The problem, then, is how to organize our so- 
ciety so as to realize the democratic potentialities 
in the mass media and at the same time to guard 
against their undemocratic misuse by egoistic 
interests. The clue to such a society is the recog- 
nition that values are more than individual or 
group preferences; rather, they are ideals to which 
our common loyalty and allegiance are due 
and by which our wants and interests are judged 
worthy or not. The fulfillment of democracy in 
respect to the mass media calls for public control 
of them by reference to objective standards of 
worth, in such manner as to prevent their arbitrary 
employment for the advantage of private inter- 
ests, either through deliberate manipulation or 
through profitable catering to popular demand 
without regard for quality. 

I shall suggest four principles as democratic 
standards for the mass media. These principles 
are offered as a basis for evaluating social policy 
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respecting the mass media, in the light of their 
profound educational significance and in view of 
the special responsibility of school people in this 
aspect of public affairs. 


The Principle of Free Speech 


The first principle is that of free speech. If 
truth is to be known and right is to be done, 
there must be opportunity for exploration and 
for search, hence for diversity of beliefs and for 
the public expression of this diversity. The basic 
assumption of the free and open society is that 
no one can say with full and final authority what 
is true and right. There must be no official public 
view to which all are obliged to hold and from 
which no variance is permitted. 

It follows that the mass media should be organ- 
ized so as to permit and encourage the creation 
of many “publics.” A single system of production 
and distribution, resulting in the making of a 
single public, would destroy the contrast and 
variation which are the source of cultural enrich- 
ment and social progress. Ideal democracy is 
pluralistic. A monolithic society, consisting of 
only one public, is a threat to truth and justice. 
Freedom of publication is a prerequisite for this 
necessary pluralism. 

Freedom of speech is not, however, an abso- 
lute and unconditional ideal. It has conditions, 
the most basic of which is the presumed good faith 
of those who publish. It is one thing to defend 
plurality on the ground that no one can rightly 
claim complete knowledge of the good and the 
true. It is quite something else to uphold it on 
the basis of the demand for individual autonomy. 
To stand for freedom in the name of a truth which 
is beyond the reach of finite mortals is wholly 
different from defending it for the sake of personal 
license. Good faith is faith in the good. It is action 
predicated on loyalty to the good. Bad faith is 
conduct based on the principle of autonomy and 
of deliberate self-interest. It follows that free 
speech is appropriate in a democracy whose citi- 
zens are committed to objective ideals, but not 
where values are defined as what yields satis- 
faction, for human desires are no sure indication 
of what is right. 


The Need To Approximate Truth 


The second principle for the mass media stems 
from recognition of the need to approximate 
truth through the finite and fallible forms of hu- 
man existence. This is the principle of regulation, 
which sets bounds to the permissible freedom. 
While plurality of published influences is desif- 
able in order to allow for criticism and improve 
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ment, not any and every influence may be per- 
mitted. Any society needs some minimal stand- 
ards which prescribe in broad terms the range of 
allowable public communications. Such limits 
are necessary because even people who are com- 
mitted to the good are never completely devoid 
of egoism, and because there are many others 
who deliberately pursue their own interests with- 
out regard for any common good. 

Every society censors communications which 
would immediately endanger the security of the 
commonwealth. For example, the use of mass 
media to incite to rebellion against the estab- 
lished government, or the publication of military 
or diplomatic secrets, are obviously inadmissible 
on the grounds of corporate self-preservation. 
Other matters which would be repugnant to most 
people, such as gross misrepresentation of facts 
important to health and safety, or public dis- 
plays of vicious and immoral conduct, would also 
normally be prohibited. 

Who should do the regulating? Ultimately, the 
responsibility lies with the agencies of govern- 
ment. Courts may adjudicate claims brought 
against publishers or broadcasters. Legislatures, 
too, may prescribe limits, and various regulatory 
bodies may be set up by the executive branch 
of government. 

Producers of the mass media may regulate 
themselves through their own associations both 
on an advisory basis and by invoking sanctions 
on delinquents. Individual producers too can re- 
strict themselves in the light of standards of 
excellence to which they have pledged their loy- 
alty. Such self-limitation is not actually regulation 
at all, but simply the responsible exercise of free- 
dom. In fact, to be fully free means not unre- 
strained license but regulation of one’s own con- 
duct in accordance with what is good. 

Another important means of control are the 
distributors of the materials of mass communica- 
tion. Subscription agents and booksellers to some 
extent can choose what they will and will not sell 
and to whom. Motion picture theaters can some- 
times determine the films to be shown, and to a 
degree they can restrict the viewing to appropriate 
persons. Since television and radio programs, on 
the other hand, are open to everybody without 
limitation, it is necessary to maintain a broader 
standard of public propriety than applies to the 
other forms of mass communication. 

Finally, voluntary regulation may be exercised 
by the receiving public as individuals and as 
groups. Associations such as churches and clubs 
may adopt their own standards of quality, and 
may employ their own corporate disciplines to 
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enforce the observance of these standards. Of 
special importance in this respect are families, in 
which books, magazines, newspapers, movies, and 
broadcasts may be chosen with reference to 
standards of worth higher than those generally 
prevailing. The quality of family life is regularly 
subject to erosion from the inflow of debased 
materials from the mass media—as in the brutality 
and immorality of many so-called “comic books,” 
the triviality, sensationalism, and distortion of 
most journalism, and the preoccupation with 
crime and violence in many television programs. 
It is the duty of parents to maintain at least 
minimal standards in the home by appropriate 
regulation of the reading, listening, and viewing 
activities of their children. 

Similarly, libraries may regulate the quality 
of the materials acquired and the manner of their 
use by the public. Schools, too, play an impor- 
tant part in the screening of published materials, 
both in choosing what is used in regular instruc- 
tion and in influencing students’ habits of view- 
ing and listening. 

The ultimate goal of control of the mass media 
is to educate the public in self-regulation—to de- 
velop in all people, whether producers or re- 
cipients, a reliable sense of what is worthy and 
what is not worthy of being made public. In this 
manner the principle of regulation may serve as 
support and confirmation for the principle of 
free speech. 


Social Support for Excellence 


A third principle for the mass media in a 
democracy dedicated to worth is that of social 
support for excellence. When mass communica- 
tions are supported on a commercial basis, as 
largely prevails in this country today, excellence 
when it is achieved at all is largely a chance by- 
product. Newspaper publishers for the most part 
find it more profitable not to print the whole truth 
nor interpret the news in a searching and balanced 
fashion. Movie, radio, and television producers 
cannot normally afford to offer a steady flow 
of high level programs. Under the commercial 
system, there is no commitment to excellence as 
such, but only as it may happen to be a useful 
tool of sales promotion. 

By contrast, in a democracy committed first 
to standards of excellence, the agencies of mass 
communication are given direct social support 
for the publication of valuable materials. This 
can be accomplished in various ways. The most 
obvious is for the government to operate its own 
general press, radio, and television services for 
the public good. While various levels of govern- 
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ment in this country, for reasons of law and tra- 
dition, have not undertaken such activities to any 
large extent, in many other countries government- 
controlled mass media are the rule. Sometimes, as 
in the case of the B.B.C., notable contributions to 
public well-being have been made. In other cases 
the dangers to liberty in official government press 
and radio have been demonstrated. This peril is 
most ominous when the government has a mo- 
nopoly of the mass media. Since democratic free- 
dom depends on a plurality of public-making 
agencies, non-government mass media should 
exist, and safeguards should be provided through 
government to insure high professional and ethical 
standards in such independent agencies. 

Social support for excellence in the mass media 
may be provided through private, non-profit or- 
ganizations devoted directly and exclusively to 
the production of high quality materials. Non- 
commercial educational radio and television sta- 
tions and certain non-profit publishers and film 
producers exemplify this approach. Some com- 
mercial publishing enterprises are also specifically 
committed to excellence and are supported by 
direct consumer purchase of the product by a 
discriminating and loyal clientele. The plan of 
subscription television follows this principle of 
establishing a direct relation between program 
and viewer, thus creating a means of responding 
to a demand for high quality productions. 

Ideally, the mass media should be recognized 
for what they are—as prime agencies of public 
education—and their work should be made an 
integral part of the work of the institutions of 
education and supported as such. The acknowl- 
edgement of this relationship would shift the pur- 
pose of mass communications from special ad- 
vantage and private profit to the advancement 
of truth and excellence, which are traditional ob- 
jectives of schools. A growing recognition of the 
educative role of the mass media may result in 
substantial changes both in the schools and in the 
agencies of publication and broadcasting. Teach- 
ers of exceptional ability in writing and speaking 
may increasingly be employed to make their tal- 
ents available by press, radio, and television to 
the public at large. At the same time, teachers in 
school classrooms may concentrate much more 
on guidance, testing, and individual application 
than on the presentation of materials for learning. 
The primary function of most teachers should 
eventually be to stimulate and channel the stu- 
dents’ dedication to make use of the abundant 
resources available through modern publishing 
techniques. 

The universities should also become centers of 
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public education in a new sense. They should 
not merely cherish their own intellectual life, 
serving only those who come to them for instruc- 
tion. They should become major centers of mass 
communication, carrying on a continuous work 
of adult education of the public in the letters, 
sciences, and arts, by the printed word, by films, 
and by radio and television. For this work they 
should receive the substantial material support 
which would be required to do the job at a high 
level of competence. 


The Democratic Principle of Criticism 


A fourth and final principle of democracy in 
mass communication is that of criticism, that is 
to say, of evaluative response by the receiving 
public. Only by criticism can the one-way nature 
of mass communication be overcome. In a de- 
mocracy devoted to objective values the critical 
response ought to be based not on the consumer's 
personal wants and preferences, but on standards 
of excellence. 

Criticism may be accomplished in several ways. 
Onc way is by direct communication with the 
author, publisher, or producer. A relatively small 
number of thoughtful letters or conversations may 
have a significant influence on the quality of what 
is published. A second mode of criticism is by the 
publication of reviews by expert critics. Evalu- 
ations by such reviewers have considerable effect 
upon the professional standing of authors and 
producers and upon the judgment of the public. 
They are particularly important in a society de- 
voted to standards of excellence, to keep before 
the public a clear vision of ideal ends to be served 
and to show explicitly in what respects materials 
offered for public reception are or are not valu- 
able. Third, indirect and inarticulate but nonethe- 
less effective criticism may be exercised by giving 
or withholding support for the agencies of mass 
communication. This can be done in the case of 
commercial agencies through consumer reaction in 
the market and in the case of publicly supported 
agencies by political pressure. 

It is with respect to the critical function that 
the pertinence of the institutions of education to 
the mass media is perhaps most evident. Criticism 
is integral to the educative process. It is an activ- 
ity essential to good practice in all schools, col- 
leges, and universities. When mass communication 
occurs under the auspices of non-school agencies, 
criticism in the schools is important for forming 
standards of personal choice and of responsible 
consumer reaction. If the mass media should 
increasingly become an arm of the schools, the 
critical function would become a natural ex 
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tension of the self-appraising, reflective activity 
which is an essential feature of all good teaching 
and learning. It is this commitment to practical 
self-examination in the interest of what is right 
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and true that makes the institutions of education 
uniquely appropriate as centers for mass com- 
munication in a democracy serving the common 
good. 





Quotes—Today and Yesterday 


> “In the field of mass communications as in al- 
most every other field of enterprise, technological 
progress has hurt the Little Man and helped the 
Big Man. . . . In the totalitarian East there is po- 
litical censorship, and the media of mass communi- 
cation are controlled by the state. In the democratic 
West there is economic censorship and the media 
of mass communication are controlled by members 


of the Power Elite.” 
—Aldous Huxley, in Brave New 
World Revisited. 


“The people cannot be safe without information. 
Where the press is free, and every man able to read, 


all is safe.” 
—Thomas Jefferson 


“Nothing can now be believed which is seen in a 


newspaper.” 
—Thomas Jefferson 


“The censor shouts aloud what he proscribes.” 
—Albert Camus 


“Blessed are the censors for they shall inhibit the 


earth.” 
—Official Bulletin, England's 
Guild of Film Critics 


> “Given its place in American society and the 
character of its students, the high school must focus 
on two tasks: It ought to impart to its students the 
ability to communicate and to be communicated 
with; and it ought to introduce them to the quanti- 
tative techniques on which modern science and 
technology rest. If it succeeds in these tasks, it will 


give its graduates the equipment for future learning.” 
—Oscar Handlin, in “Live Srudents and Dead 
Education,” September, 1961, Aslantic 


> According to the September School Manage- 
ment, Columbia College has suspended a compulsory 
sophomore course in “contemporary civilization.” 
The reason: The world has become too complex for 
an ordinary professor to understand. 


> “Parents must learn to get tough with them- 
selves and their children,” says HEW Secretary 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, commenting on formulas for 
TV-viewing. 


Public Pressures and Teaching Reading 


> William D. Sheldon, director of the Syracuse 
University Reading Laboratory and professor of edu- 
cation, makes a strong plea for educators to stand 
firm and resist the pressure of public opinion “to 
alter methods of teaching reading about which we 
can be positive of our position.” 

“Sometimes the pressure of public opinion is 
stronger than the accumulated knowledge of reading 
specialists and the weight of research in producing 
change in methods of reading instruction,” Sheldon 
said in the annual J. Richard Street Lecture at 
Syracuse. 

The recent trend of teaching reading in kinder- 
garten is a case in point. “The idea is frowned 
upon by responsible educators specializing in early 
childhood,” said Sheldon. The pressure comes from 
“parents of precocious children, from some kinder- 
garten teachers . . . and in a larger sense is part of 
the national syndrome of anxiety over Russian tech- 
nological advances.” 

In spite of the fact that research of the past twenty 
or more years reveals some real hazards in the 
premature teaching of reading to five-year-olds, 
Sheldon said that in New York State alone as many 
as 50 per cent of the teachers in kindergarten present 
formal reading readiness materials in the second half 
of the year. Even some who were most steadfast in 
their belief that informal language activities assure 
later’ success are now beginning to succumb to 
these pressures. 

Sheldon stated that “there is no question that many 
children, perhaps one in thirty entering kindergarten, 
have already made a good start in reading. It is 
doubtful, however, that the success of the one should 
have the effect of changing what has proved to be 
a good learning experience for the other twenty-nine.” 


> School Management magazine reports that the 
rapid-reading movement is reaching into the public 
schools in the form of advanced reading courses. A 
sampling of 500 school superintendents across the 
country revealed that 64 per cent already had ad- 
vanced reading programs in their districts and an- 
other 12% per cent planned to start them this year. 
In the past, formal reading instruction (except for 
remedial training) has stopped at the sixth grade in 
most schools. 





Will Existentialism 
Triumph Over Pragmatism? 


Here is a rationale for “hard educa- 
tion” which forsakes such arguments as 
“the work of the school is to develop the 
intellect” and “our salvation lies in trans- 
mitting the accumulated wisdom of the 
ages” for the imperatives implicit within 
the “to each his own values” philosophical 
approach known as existentialism. In the 
world of the open future, people will not 
necessarily accept our notions of what is 
good and right. They will choose their 
own values.’ Every skill, every problem- 
solving technique, and the pooled knowIl- 


edge of civilization will be needed in 
order to give them the best possible 
foundation for their choices. It is our 
duty to our children, and to the genera- 
tions who succeed them, to initiate such 
kinds of synoptic educations now,’ to uti- 
lize whatever devices and methods there 
are to make human learning more effi- 
cient, and to set to work at organizing 
the content of knowledge into such form 
that it can be absorbed, as it may well 
have to be, by both teacher and pupil 
simultaneously. —NFG 


By NANCY GAYER 


HE eyes of the world, including our own, 

have tended to look upon American phi- 

losophy and pragmatism as one and the 
same.* But, while acknowledging the originality, 
power, and remarkable flexibility of contributions 
by James, Peirce, and Dewey, many one-time 
pragmatists have become exponents of other 
theoretical systems. Some of these newer ap- 
proaches are known as logical empiricism, se- 
mantical analysis, and critical naturalism. There 
is still another, a philosophy in a different mode, 
the controversial and all but indefinable position 
carrying the formidable label existentialism. 


1 Am, Therefore | Think 


The important thing to know about existential- 
ism is that it denies essence* as the primal fact 
and insists, instead, that the act of existence comes 
first. Thus, the name indicates a system of thought 
primarily concerned with existence, or more pre- 
cisely, with existents. You exist first, and then 
you structure your world. You define the things 
in it; you assign differing values to them. You 
realize that you are existence to yourself, but 
essence to others. Your friend or spouse or child 
cannot participate in your own subjectivity, nor 
you in his, for he is in the objective world. You 
can try to understand him. You may even treat 
him as you would like yourself to be treated— 
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that is, as an existence rather than an essence— 
but you cannot become him. 


The Egocentric Predicament 


With existence preceding essence, it follows 
that there are no absolute truths or pre-existing 
values. Man comes into a universe which is pure, 
or undefined, Being. Being is something, but just 
what it is no one can say, or, rather, no one can 
prove. Being takes on character, description, 
definition with man as an existent, as a human 
being, a consciousness, within the world. What 
Being is to the rest of nature, without man to 
perceive it as something or other, can only be 
stipulated; it cannot be known. I look at Being, 
and, according to the ordering of my perceptions 
and the structure provided by the symbolism of 
language, know it as air, land, water, vegetation, 
and so forth. What does the bee, which buzzes 
around me as I think these thoughts, perceive the 


1This disarmingly simple declarative statement deserves (as do 
many others in this necessarily limited paper) the analysis of ao 
entire article. Because of the lack of space, however, only a few 
considerations can be mentioned. Some people agree with it ff 
luctantly, in recognition of the inability of any generation to control 
effectively the actions of subsequent generations. Their position 
may be summarized as, “No matter what measures we take, we 
cannot control all the variables of the future which will serve © 
determine what ple will hold dear.” 

The existentialists, om the other hand, accept the statement @ 
indicative of a desirable state of affairs. They wish man to choose 
his own values, because only thus does he exercise that which 
they think is basic to man’s nature—his freedom. For the existential- 
ist. moreover, no one value is intrinsically better than any 
Whatever I think is desirable ss desirable from my point of view, 
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universe to be? If he has a conception of the 
universe, surely it is different from mine. 
The universe, then, 

Being—until the entry of a “definer,” in this case 
man. Man comes into a universe which has no 
intrinsic meaning and gives it meaning. He as- 
signs purposes to the events he observes, formu- 
lates explanations for that which puzzles him, 
and seeks goals for his activities. He calls various 
of his concepts self-evident truths. He establishes 
criteria of verification, in order to proceed sci- 
entifically. But even as he does, he becomes 
aware that these are all only postulates; they 
are true because he accepts them as true. It is a 
call to the realization of this and related existential 
facts that the existentialists are sounding. 


To Be or Not To Be 


Although William Barrett intimates that exis- 
tentialism is the philosophy of the atomic age in 
his article in the “Adventures of the Mind” series 
in the Saturday Evening Post®, the index of in- 
terest in existentialism in the United States is 
manifested, not by the representations of philos- 
ophers, but rather by articulate figures in related 
disciplines. Many established works of literature, 
drama, sociology, psychology, religion, and edu- 
cation deal with the same problems raised by the 
existentialists and offer existential solutions. 


Margaret Mead, in “Our Educational Emphases 
in Primitive Perspective,”® advocates a hands-off 


no matter how you may differ from me about its effect on my 
health, my morals, on society, etc. But whatever values I choose, 
I must be prepared to live by them or, even, to die for them. 
That is to say, if I do mot accept a particular social value held 
by others, I must be ready to suffer ostracism or pay whatever 
other penalty society will exact for my deviation, unless I can 
persuade others to accept this value through their own authentic 
choices, thus rendering my value social as well as personal. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that existentialists often make 
the leap from a basic position of “there are no absolute values, 
except as I choose te think there are,”” to an extended system 
of ethics. Sartre, for example, has spoken of the necessity for 
every man to scrutinize his every action to see if it will pass 
the test of these questions: ‘‘Would I want everybody else to do 
this thing that I am doing? What would happen if everyone did it?” 
(Existentialism and Humanism, 1947. Reprinted in Morton White's 
2,4 of Analysis, New American Library, Mentor, 1957. 
P 

This ot imperative is far removed from Sartre's dictum 
that man is condemned to be free: man cannot help having to 
choose—in an absurd universe containing no 4 priori values— 
those values having meaning for himself. Sartre thus negates his own 
first principle when he formulates a value system of this kind, or 
gives us to understand that freedom is the highest good. But ex- 
istentialists, classing logic as merely another man-made construction— 
as an essence—are not overly concerned with what the principle of 
non-contradiction does to their theories. 

2We must not forget, however, that such ‘‘total educations’ will 
avail us nothing unless they are ‘geared to result in human beings 
who are psychologically “whole,” that is to say, who are com- 
paratively free from the irrational hatreds and fears which cause 
man to be man’s own worse enemy; from those emotional dis- 
abilities which tend to make men’s choices compulsive, and far from 
ree. 

They are not, of course. Non-pragmatic philosophical systems 
have been important in our culture, and pragmatism itself has not n 
without its divergent elements. ‘But the stereotype of American 
philosophy is that of pragmatism, just as the continental image 
until he impact of the new humanism, was that of cartesian 
rationalism. 

*Essence is what we commonly think of as the attributes of 
Being: things, meanings, og | vaso 

“What Is Existentialism?’’ Nov. 21, 1 59. 
* American Journal of Sociology, May, 1043. bp. 633-639. 
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policy in regard to indoctrinating our young in the 
values we think are desirable for them. In Man for 
Himself, Erich Fromm says: 


There is only one solution to his [man’s] problem; 
to face the truth, to acknowledge his fundamental 
aloneness and solitude in a universe indifferent to 
his fate, to recognize that there is no power 
transcending him which can solve his problem for 
him. Man must accept the responsibility for him- 
self and the fact that only by using his own powers 
can he give meaning to his tife.’ 


A new character-type, “autonomous man,” is 
called for by David Riesman as the ideal member 
of our newly-arrived-at affluent society.* Even the 
Rockefeller Brothers’ treatise on education, The 
Pursuit of Excellence, speaks of each student being 
“free to vary the nature of his commitment.’”® 

The radical contingency of man, the necessity 
for the individual to define his own values, an 
intrinsically meaningless universe, personal re- 
sponsibility, authenticity, commitment—these pre- 
occupations of existentialism are being enunciated 
within their own creative matrix with increasing 
frequency by scholars, writers, and literary 


7 Rinehart and Co., 1947. 44 
8 The Lonely Crowd. Doubled ay Ae t,, 1950. 349 pp. 


® Doubleday and Co. 1958. P. 49. 
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Re: Anxiety, Dread, Point and Nausea 


‘sicker-than-thou’ attitude.” 
—From W. F. Brown's Beat, 
Beat, Beat, Signet, 1959 


me is his 


“What bugs 





critics..° It appears that we are well past the 
initial phase of that filter-down process by which 
original ideas are eventually incorporated into 
the culture as “common sense.” The trickling 
down of a once-bizarre notion of existentialism 
via the erudite journals, then the mass media, and 
into everyday life is dramatically seen in the 
tirade against conformity made in recent years by 
numerous university heads, commencement speak- 
ers, corporation presidents, and now taken up 
by the man in the street. 


Not an American ‘Philosopher's Philosophy’ 


One might well ask, then, whether in the his- 
torical caravan of philosophy existentialism is 
moving to the lead position. Is existentialism 
truly the philosophy of the atomic age? Most 
American philosophers answer with a categorical 
“no.” Suzanne Langer dismisses existentialism as 
being “interesting more for its symptomatic than 
for its philosophic content.”!! Indicative of the 
short shrift given existentialism by textbooks 
concerned with the mainstreams of American 
philosophy is the one sentence devoted to it in 
Sheldon P. Peterfreund’s An Introduction to 
American Philosophy, published in 1959: 


The existentialists have delved into the problems 
of ultimate concern to the individual, namely, 
human values and freedom.12 


10Some recent examples are John Gunther's Ae = (celebrating 
Look Magazine's twenty-fifth birthday) entitled “A Quarter Century, 
Its Great Decisions,’ Feb. 28, 1961; Time’s cover story of March 31, 
1961, “The Anatomy of Angst’; and John Updike’s New Yorker 
short stories of this past summer, notably the August 19, 1961, 
“Pigeon Feathers.’ Saturday Review editorials and book reviews 
continue from time to time to reflect an existential interest. 

11“Philosopher in a New Key,” a New Yorker profile by 
Winthrop Sargeant, 5, 1960 

18 Odyssey Press. P. 272. 
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Perhaps more revealing is the complete absence 
of the word “existentialism” in the index of John 
Randall, Jr., and Justus Buchler’s Philosophy, An 
Introduction, a volume keyed to standard text- 
books.'* Nor does Randall and Buchler’s in- 
dex of names mentioned in the text contain a 
single listing of Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Marcel, 
Buber, Jaspers, or Sartre. One is reminded of 
those provincial departments of psychology in 
the Thirties which acted as if Freud had never 
existed! 

Why the neglect? Is existentialism simply too 
new to be included in the textbooks? After all, 
the existentialists enumerated above, with the ex- 
ception of Kierkegaard, are still alive. 

Existentialism is far from new. It has come to 
us by the same route as our other traditional 
philosophies: by way of the early Greeks, of the 
philosophers of the Enlightenment, and via con- 
temporary Western European thinkers. 


Part of the Protagorean Tradition 
The ancient Greek dictum attributed to Prota- 


goras, “Man is the measure of all things,” ex- 
presses perfectly the main idea of existentialism— 
the primacy of man’s subjectivity. In the great 
awakening following the Middle Ages, Blaise 
Pascal, like later harbingers of angst, beheld the 
nothingness underlying Being, felt the dread of 
extinction, and gave his own passionate never- 
theless, the celebrated wager on God’s existence. 
It was Pascal, too, who said, “The heart has its 
own reasons,” anticipating the existentialist procla- 
mation of truths of the spirit and sensibility, as 
well as of the intellect. Even modern existential- 
ism, given initial expression by Kierkegaard, 
predates pragmatism. Yet it was pragmatism, in- 
troduced by William James and further popular- 
ized by John Dewey, which captured public con- 


fidence. 


The Empiricist Temper Regnant'* 


Pragmatism met American needs and desires. 
It was practical, functional, and empirical. It 
epitomized the scientific method, the spirit of 
inquiry, and it made for industrial advancement. 
Pragmatism represented what people wanted in a 
philosophy—a creed extolling results and glorify- 
ing utility. Metaphysical questions were termed 


18 College Outline Series, 11th printing, 1957. 

4 William James introduced pragmatism to the American public 
with the words, “He [the pragmatist] turns towards concreteness 
and adequacy, towards facts, towards action, and towards power. 
That means the em iricist temper regnant and the rationalist temper 
sincerely given up. It means the open air and possibilities of nature, 
as ainst dogma, artificiality, and the pretense of finality in 
truth.”’ (Pragmatism: A New Name for Some Old Ways of Ti 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1907.) 
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“meaningless” by pragmatists. If the answer made 
no measurable difference either way, the question 
was said to be spurious. In short, pragmatism, 
inquiring into the acquisition and nature of sci- 
entific knowledge, preempted the field, and phi- 
losophies which explored questions of what it 
means to be alive were thought of as unscientific, 
speculative, and alien. 


Now that pragmatism has won all that was pre- 
dicted for it, and more, and we are enjoying its 
fruit, the technological society, we are in a dif- 
ferent mood. In spite of the advance of sci- 
ence—perhaps because of it—we no longer 
think progress inevitable. Catastrophe is at least 
as likely. Technology appears to be mastering us. 
Knowledge is running amuck, proliferating faster 
than we can contain it. And man has disappeared 
within the mass. He is anxiety-ridden and with- 
out the guide-lines of cherished values. He won- 
ders whether science is enough. He will not re- 
nounce science; it has done so much for him, 
and he believes in it. But he would like to sup- 
plement his belief in science with something that 
will give him a comforting sense of identity and 
personal worth. 


Contemporary existentialism enters, bombard- 
ing us with reminders that we are human and that 
we are unique individuals. Its mentors continuous- 
ly pose the question of Being versus Nothingness, 
an appropriate topic for a society which knows it 
has the means of destroying itself speedily, without 
recourse, and even quite accidentally. Yet, it is 
not so much that technical philosophical problem 
which gives existentialism its burgeoning appeal. It 
is, rather, the entry into a technological world of a 
philosophy based on the individual, the very one 
whom technology has seemingly made expend- 
able, his importance diminished by machines and 
machine-like methods of organizing men. 


Existentialism offers mid-century man in his 
anguish new optimism and courage based on facing 
such hard facts of life as the certainty of death, 
one’s essential aloneness, and an imagination- 
staggering, uncaring universe. Existentialism poses 
a new interpretation of truth, allowing man to 
believe or disbelieve in God as he chooses, with- 
out needing to come to grips with “rigorous, 
logical” proofs. It holds that valid solutions are 
to be found in man’s emotions as much as in his 
cerebrations. Existentialism reaffirms man’s prior- 
ity and importance as an existent and the de- 
sirability of his becoming an authentic person. 
It introduces to man the use and value of phi- 
losophizing as an everyday, do-it-yourself way of 
life. It posits a conception of history which tells 
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What? Er, Oh Yes, Existentialism* 


Scene—An oral examination, terminal stage 
of doctoral disease, University of Southern 
California. 

Dramatis Personae: The candidate, a promi- 
nent Southern California curriculum director. 
The doctoral chairman, Emery Stoops (a 
former international president of Phi Delta 
Kappa). 

MR. STOOPS: Can you tell us what im- 
plications the philosophy of existentialism has 
for the reorganization of the secondary cur- 
riculum? 

CANDIDATE: (Turns red. Waits several 
minutes. Doesn't utter a sound.) 

MR. STOOPS: (Briskly) Shall we go on to 
the next question? 

oF * * 

(In recounting this little drama for the 
editor, Mr. Stoops added, “If he had asked me 
to answer that question, I would have replied, 
‘I’m the one who is asking the questions 
here today.’ ”) 











man that it is up to him to save the world, or 
to destroy it. 


The Examined Life 


Will existentialism eclipse pragmatism? There 
is no evidence that it will. But neither will exis- 
tentialism continue as the step-child of Ameri- 
can philosophy. Existentialism will influence 
American philosophy, but it will not engulf it. 
Just as new learning can only take place within 
the context of what has already been learned, so 
will there be room for both pragmatism and 
existentialism. The two are far from being ir- 
reconcilable. 

A single philosophical system may be too nar- 
row to reach all of man’s needs and aspirations. 
The world is too diverse, too pluralistic. It may 
be that what is needed is a continuously changing 
synthesis of that which each finds true and good 
in the various philosophies—an eclectic philos- 
ophy, if you will. Never mind if you seem to be 
riding off in several directions, if these roads lead 
you finally to the desired destination. You may 
be leaving consistency behind, but with it you 
may, also, have left dogmatism. 

Whether existentialism is a “true” philosophy 
or whether, as many philosophers insist, it is 
really not a philosophy at all can be argued back 


* For a more detailed analysis of existentialism’s educational im- 
plications, see Van Cleve Morris, ‘‘Existentialism and the Education 
of Twentieth Century Man,’’ January, 1961, Educational Theory. 
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and forth, according to how one defines philos- 
ophy. While the answer may shed some light as 
to why existentalism, until the very present, has 
been largely ignored by American philosophers, 
the question is not crucial, except perhaps to phi- 
losophers. What is important is that, in the various 
facets of its quest for the meaning of existence and 
its exploration of the “human condition,” existen- 
tialism has much to offer reflective man. It need 
not be accepted so exclusively that scientific 
philosophies are rejected. Nor should subscribing 
to the belief that the universe has no intrinsic 
meaning necessarily lead to the abandonment of 
all that one considers good and right. It hasn't 
for the existential philosophers themselves! 
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The message of existentialism is that philosophy 
is for everyone. Everyone can strip off his insulat- 
ing cocoon and look into the abyss, facing what 
it means to be a human being. Everyone can live 
an examined life: identifying the assumptions and 
choosing the values by which he wishes to live, 
Everyone can decide on the kind of person he 
wishes to become, and behave accordingly. If 
ever man accepts the premise that it is he, not his 
environment, not forces, not a supernatural being, 
not men, but he himself who is responsible for 
what happens, for making ultimate decisions and 
taking appropriate action, then such emphasis, 
luster, and status will accrue to Education as the 
new world has not yet seen. 





Sudden Drop in Number of Education Doctoral Candidates 


> A sudden and alarming drop in the number of 
graduate students pursuing the doctorate degree in 
education has been pointed out by Dr. Maynard 
Bemis, executive secretary of Phi Delta Kappa. The 
drop was noted following publication of the new 
Research Studies in Education, a Subject-Author 
Index and Research Methods Bibliography (see ad, 
back cover). 

“Two years ago there were 1,976 dissertations 
underway at 91 U. S. and Canadian institutions co- 
operating with Phi Delta Kappa in the publication 
of Research Studies in Education, our annual list 
of doctoral dissertations underway and completed,” 
said Bemis. “Last year this number dropped to 1,516, 
despite the fact that 14 more institutions cooperated 
in preparing the list. This is a decrease in one year 
of more than 23 per cent.” 

The number of dissertations accepted for the 
degree of Ph. D. in education or the Ed. D. also 
dropped from 1959 to 1960, but not so alarmingly, 
according to Bemis. Last year 1,940 dissertations 
were accepted. In 1959, 2,052 were accepted. 

“If this is the beginning of a trend and if the 
trend continues,” said Bemis, “college and univer- 
sity administrators will be increasingly hard pressed 
to staff their teacher-preparatory schools and depart- 
ments. Many are already having to employ master’s 
degree people in positions for which they would 
formerly consider only persons with the doctorate.” 

Bemis suspects that graduate students are foresak- 
ing study for the degree in education in order to 
take advantage of generous grants and fellowships 
available in other fields. According to Doctoral 
Study Fellowships and Capacity of Graduate Schools, 
a recently published U. S. Office of Education Bul- 


letin, the 139 doctorate-granting institutions in the 
U. S. awarded graduate fellowships with a total 
value of over 35 million dollars in 1959-60. These 
fellowships were distributed by academic area as 
follows: Over 40 per cent in mathematics, engineer- 
ing, and the physical sciences; slightly less than 
19 per cent each in the biological and social sci- 
ences; about 16 per cent in the humanities; and only 
5 per cent in education. 

According to Bemis, this allotment of fellowships 
is grossly unfair to graduate students in education, 
who constitute more than 30 per cent of all grad- 
uate students in UV. S. institutions (95,000 out of a 
total of 314,000). At the doctoral level, because of 
the availability of grants, 13,400 students are work- 
ing on their doctorates in physical science; 2,400 
in such subjects as chemistry, metallurgy, physics, 
geophysics, and oceanography; 1,500 in engineer- 
ing; and 1,400 in the biological sciences. There is 
a dwindling number in education—over 1,900 in 
1959 and 1,500 last year. And a much larger num- 
ber of those in education are part-time students in 
their terminal year for the doctorate. 

The U. S. Office of Education has estimated that 
at least 10,500 doctorates were granted in the 
1960-1961 academic year in all fields, compared with 
9,800 in 1959-1960 and 7,400 in 1958-1959. 

According to a new study by the Research Di- 
vision of the NEA, Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Universities, Colleges and Junior College, 1959-1960 
and 1960-1961, of new teachers employed in recent 
years only about 25 per cent hold the doctorate. 
At the time of the first study in this series (1953-54), 
reporting colleges and universities listed 40.5 per cent 
of their faculty members as holders of the doctorate. 
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A New Look at Classroom 
DISCIPLINE 


America’s teachers are increasingly disturbed 
and confused by the issues of discipline. Here a close student 
of school and society puts the issues in cultural and historical perspective— 
and offers guidelines for a new and saner approach. 


By DAVID P. AUSUBEL 


England high schools, two members of the 
school’s counseling staff happened to be 
walking in the building when their attention 
was drawn to sounds of a disturbance in an ad- 
joining corridor. Investigating further, they found 
that two boys, surrounded by a knot of curious 
onlookers, were engaged in an all-out switchblade 
fight. One counselor quickly whispered to the 
other, “We'd better break this up in a hurry 
before there’s bloodshed.” The latter replied 
heatedly, “For heaven’s sake leave them alone or 
you'll ruin everything! Do you want the kids to 
think we are disciplinarians?” Fortunately, how- 
ever, the native common sense of the first coun- 
selor prevailed over the doctrinaire permissiveness 
of his colleague, and a near-tragedy was averted. 
This true story is admittedly a bit extreme and 
unrepresentative of disciplinary attitudes in Amer- 
ican public schools. Nevertheless, somewhat less 
extreme versions occur frequently enough to sug- 
gest that American teachers are more confused 
and disturbed about matters of discipline today 
than at any previous time in the history of our 
public school system. 
It is true that superficial observation does not 
support this conclusion. On the surface, practically 


. FEW years ago, in one of our better New 





MR. AUSUBEL, M.D., Ph.D., has been a professor 
of educational psychology at the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, University of Illinois, since 1950. 
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chology, he has also served as senior assistant surgeon 
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lems of Adolescent Development (1954), and Theory 
and Problems of Child Development (1958). 


everything appears the same as it was ten years 
ago when, except in the so-called “Blackboard 
Jungles,” these same teachers seemed supremely 
confident that the ideal of democratic discipline 
had been achieved in the American classroom. 
Substantially the same disciplinary philosophy is 
still preached in our teachers colleges; and teach- 
ers, by and large, still practice the same kind of 
discipline they practiced a decade ago. 


To be sure, there is still an appreciable gap 
between the theory of discipline as taught in col- 
leges of education and discipline as it is actually 
conceived and practiced in the schools. For ex- 
ample, in a recent survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Education Association, 72 per cent of the 
responding classroom teachers favored the ju- 
dicious use of corporal punishment in the ele- 
mentary school. But the gap is no greater now 
than it has ever been. In everyday disciplinary 
practice, American teachers have never gone along 
completely with the more extreme ideas of edu- 
cational theorists. Elementary and high-school 
teachers, after all, have to be realistic in handling 
problems of discipline because they encounter 
them daily in doing their jobs. Unlike professors 
of education, who rarely if ever have to cope 
with disciplinary problems in the classroom, they 
can ill afford to be starry-eyed about these mat- 
ters. 


Why then should teachers be suddenly confused 
and disturbed about issues of discipline? Closer 
scrutiny reveals that everything is not really the 
same as it used to be. One important factor in 
the situation has undergone significant change: 
Although educational theory in the field of class- 
room discipline has remained virtually unchanged 
over the past two decades, the pendulum of pub- 
lic opinion in recent years has been swinging fur- 
ther and further away from the formerly fash- 
ionable cult of permissiveness. As a result, a 
growing estrangement has arisen between the 
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general public, on the one hand, and educational 
and psychological theorists on the other—with 
the classroom teacher and the rank-and-file school 
administrator caught squarely in the middle. 
Teachers, of course, were also in the middle 
throughout the entire period of approximately 
1935-1955, when American classroom discipline 
underwent a process of extensive democratization. 
But this middle position was decidedly more com- 
fortable then than it is now, because all three 
groups—educational theorists, teachers, and the 
public at large—were moving toward the same 
culturally desirable goal of a less authoritarian 
classroom climate. 

It is true that these three groups were moving 
toward this goal at quite different rates. Permis- 
siveness, nondirective guidance, and the cults of 
extroversion, conformity, and social adjustment 
were much more extreme among child-centered 
educators, client-centered counselors, and psycho- 
analytically trained child study experts than among 
American parents and teachers generally. By 
1955, however, the entirely laudable objective of 
more democritic pupil-teacher relationships had 
been reached, and perhaps overreached. Public 
opinion began moving away from permissiveness, 
but educational and psychological theorists and 
professors of education, with few exceptions, 
stood their ground tenaciously. The same relative- 
ly extreme permissive doctrines of discipline are 
still dominant in teachers colleges, even though 
educational philosophy in the post-Sputnik era 
has generally become less permissive in most 
other areas, such as curriculum. 

Now, it was one thing for teachers to swim in 
the middle of two streams moving in the same 
historically necessary direction, and to enjoy the 
approbation of both the general public and of 
their own professional leaders. It is quite another 
for them to be caught between two opposing 
streams, and to be faced with the problem of 
having to choose between the spirit of the times, 
on the one hand, and the historically obsolete 
ideological extremism of their former professors 
on the other. 


Historical and Cultural Perspective 


Before examining how particular concepts and 
practices of discipline have gone astray, it might 
be profitable first to view the problem in his- 
torical perspective within a broader cultural con- 
text. The revolution in classroom discipline that 
swept American schools between 1935 and 1955 
was as necessary as it was inevitable. Teacher- 
pupil relationships had to be brought into closer 
alignment with the general spirit of adult egalitar- 
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ianism in American society; and a more desirable 
balance had to be achieved between the actual 
dependence of children on adult direction and 
their realistic capacities for exercising self-di- 
rection and self-discipline. It was inevitable, of 
course, that we would go too far in redressing 
the balance—in overdoing the permissiveness and 
in cutting back adult control and guidance too 
drastically. Much more serious, however, were the 
deplorable consequences of de-emphasizing cer- 
tain other traditional American values in the en- 
thusiasm of democratizing adult-child relation- 
ships. 

Thus, in stressing the inherent right of children 
to receive the consideration to which they are en- 
titled, we have neglected the equally valid claims 
of age and maturity. In debunking superficial and 
unilateral forms of etiquette, we have lost sight 
of the importance of genuine courtesy in human 
relationships And in attacking despotic and abv- 
sive adult rule, we have failed to cultivate ap- 
propriate respect for just and rightful authority. 

By respect for age I do not mean uncritical 
veneration or ancestor worship, but simply the 
consideration that is que all human beings at any 
stage in the life cycle. Yet our cultural attitude 
toward middle-aged and elderly persons tends 
to be patronizing and slightly contemptuous. Be- 
cause they quite understandably lack the exuber- 
ance and venturesomeness of youth, they are 
often cavalierly dismissed as “has-beens” or as 
bumbling, ineffectual fuddy-duddies. 

Courtesy is another of our most valuable cul- 
tural assets that was overlooked in the frenzy of 
extending democracy to home and school. It is 
fashionable in many quarters—not only among 
the younger set—to regard good manners and the 
more subtle amenities of interpersonal relation- 
ships as hollow formalities. But even the highly 
stylized bowing ceremony of the Japanese is far 
from being an empty gesture. It symbolizes deep 
and culturally ingrained respect for the dignity 
of the individual and genuine concern for his 
pride and feelings. Although bowing is obviously 
incongruous with our modern way of life, con- 
cern for the pride, feelings, and dignity of every 
human being is one of our most cherished Ameri- 
can values. Hence, since courtesy is basically an 
institutionalized set of rules designed to safeguard 
and implement this legitimate cultural concern, 
those who sneer at courtesy, whether they realize 
it or not, sneer at nothing less than human dignity. 

Finally, our culture has tended to put authority 
figures in an anomalous and untenable position, 
particularly in the school environment. We have 
assigned them the necessary and often distasteful 
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task of authority figures the world over, that is, 
to enforce certain basic standards of conduct; 
but in too many instances we have failed to give 
them the respect, the authority, and the protec- 
tion commensurate with this responsibility. When 
they conscientiously attempt to apply without 
fear or favor the community approved sanctions 
for violating these standards, we accuse them of 
being punitive, vindictive, and authoritarian. 
School administrators, of course, are not above 
criticism and reproach when they use poor judg- 
ment or exceed their authority; but society has 
an obligation to protect them from disrespect and 
abuse for simply doing their duty and exercising 
their just and necessary disciplinary prerogatives. 
In our present cultural climate, therefore, it is 
small wonder that many principals and super- 
intendents of schools are more concerned with 
courting general popularity than with enforcing 
desirable norms of pupil behavior. 


The Brighter Side of the Coin 


In pointing out some of the failings of our 
recent approach to discipline, I do not mean to 
detract in any way from our genuine accomplish- 
ments. The latter are extremely impressive when 
compared with disciplinary practices in many other 
countries. I recently had an opportunity to study 
secondary schools in New Zealand, an English- 
speaking welfare state of British origin with a 
pioneering tradition not unlike our own. School 
discipline in New Zealand high schools connotes 
explicit subjection to authority and implicit habits 
of obedience that are enforced by a very heavy- 
handed set of controls and punishments. It implies 
a very identifiable atmosphere of classroom con- 
trol which the teacher maintains with much de- 
liberate effort—in much the same sense that he 
strives to have his pupils understand and assimilate 
the subject-matter he teaches. For example, it is 
not uncommon for a New Zealand high-school 
teacher to begin the school year by exhibiting a 
cane to his class and announcing that he fully 
intends to use it on the first pupil who steps out 
of line. 

By contrast, the American approach to dis- 
cipline seems laudably incidental. Our teachers 
tend to feel that the cause of discipline is ade- 
quately served if pupils exercise sufficient self- 
control and observe a minimum set of rules with 
sufficient decorum to enable classroom work to 
proceed in an orderly, efficient manner. They do 
not, in other words, strive deliberately for dis- 
cipline as an explicit goal in its own right. 
They assume instead that good discipline is 
ordinarily a natural by-product of interest- 
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ing lessons and of a wholesome teacher-pu- 
pil relationship; that the vast majority of pupils 
respond positively to fair and kindly treatment; 
that respect for the teacher is a usual accompani- 
ment of the latter’s superior knowledge, experi- 
ence, and status as a leader, and does not have 
to be reinforced by such artificial props and 
status symbols as differences in clothing, mode of 
address, and fear of the strap. Hence they treat 
adolescents as maturing young adults rather than 
as unruly children, and implicitly expect them to 
respond in kind—which they usually do. And it 
was a very gratifying experience to discover that 
despite the absence of strict authoritarian controls, 
American high-school students, on the whole, 
behave more decorously than their New Zealand 
counterparts—particularly when not under direct 
supervision. 


Science or Opinion? 


Discipline today is much less a science than a 
matter of opinion. It not only shifts in response 
to various social, economic, and ideological fac- 
tors, but also manifests all of the cyclical proper- 
ties of fads and fashions. Objective scientific evi- 
dence about the relative merits of different types 
of discipline is extremely sparse. Indeed it is highly 
questionable to what extent valid objective data 
are obtainable and even relevant in matters of 
discipline. Whether or not particular disciplinary 
practices are appropriate depends, in the first 
place, on the particular values, institutions, and 
kinds of personal relationships prevailing in a 
given culture; and, second, any definitive empirical 
test of appropriateness would have to be con- 
ducted over such an extended period of time that 
its conclusions would tend to be rendered obsolete 
by intervening changes in significant social con- 
ditions. For all practical purposes, therefore, the 
choice of disciplinary policy involves taking a 
rationally defensible and self-consistent position 
based on value preferences, on relevant consider- 
ations of child development, and on individual 
experience and judgment. 

The fact that discipline cannot be placed on a 
largely scientific basis, however, does not mean 
that one position is as good as another or that 
no public policy whatsoever is warranted. Society 
is continually obliged to resolve issues of much 
greater moment with even less objective evidence 
on which to base a decision. Under the circum- 
stances, all we can reasonably expect is greater 
humility and less dogmatism on the part of those 
engaged in formulating disciplinary policy. Thus, 
the most disturbing aspect of the entire problem 
is not the fact that there is precious little scientific 
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evidence to support the disciplinary doctrines ex- 
pounded in our colleges of education and educa- 
tional journals and textbooks, but rather the 
ubiquitous tendency to represent purely personal 
opinions and biases as if they were the incon- 
trovertibly established findings of scientific re- 
search. 


The Definition and Functions of Discipline 


By discipline I mean the imposition of external 
standards and controls on individual conduct. 
Permissiveness, on the other hand, refers to the 
absence of such standards and controls. To be 
permissive is to “let alone,” to adopt a laissez- 
faire policy. Authoritarianism is an excessive, arbi- 
trary, and autocratic type of control which is 
diametrically opposite to permissiveness. Between 
the extremes of /aissez-faire permissiveness and 
authoritarianism are many varieties and degrees 
of control. One of these, to be described in greater 
detail below, is democratic discipline. 

Discipline is a universal cultural phenomenon 
which generally serves four important functions 
in the training of the young. First, it is necessary 
for socialization—for learning the standards of 
conduct that are approved and tolerated in any 
culture. Second, it is necessary for normal per- 
sonality maturation—for acquiring such adult 
personality traits as dependability, self-reliance, 
self-control, persistence, and ability to tolerate 
frustration. These aspects of maturation do not 
occur spontaneously, but only in response to sus- 
tained social demands and expectations. Third, it 
is necessary for the internalization of moral stand- 
ards and obligations or, in other words, for the 
development of conscience. Standards obviously 
cannot be internalized unless they also exist in 
external form; and even after they are effectively 
internalized, universal cultural experience sug- 
gests that external sanctions are still required to 
insure the stability of the social order. Lastly, 
discipline is necessary for children’s emotional se- 
curity. Without the guidance provided by unam- 
biguous external controls, the young tend to feel 
bewildered and apprehensive. Too great a burden 
is placed on their own limited capacity for self- 
control. 


Democratic Discipline 


The proponents of democratic classroom dis- 
cipline believe in imposing the minimal degree 
of external control necessary for socialization, 
personality maturation, conscience development, 
and the emotional security of the child. Discipline 
and obedience are not regarded as ends in them- 
selves but only as means to these latter ends. They 
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are not striven for deliberately, but are expected 
to follow naturally in the wake of friendly and 
realistic teacher-pupil relationships. Explicit lim- 
its are not set routinely or as ways of showing 
“who is boss,” but only as the need arises, ie,, 
when they are not implicitly understood or ac. 
cepted by pupils. 

Democratic discipline is as rational, nonarbi- 
trary, and bilateral as possible. It provides ex- 
planations, permits discussion, and invites the 
participation of children in the setting of stand- 
ards whenever they are qualified to do so. Above 
all, it implies respect for the dignity of the in- 
dividual and avoids exaggerated emphasis on 
status differences and barriers between free com- 
munication. Hence it repudiates harsh, abusive, 
and vindictive forms of punishment, and the use 
of sarcasm, ridicule, and intimidation. 

The aforementioned attributes of democratic 
classroom discipline are obviously appropriate in 
cultures such as ours where social relationships 
tend to be egalitarian. This type of discipline also 
becomes increasingly more feasible as children 
become older, more responsible, and more capable 
of understanding and formulating rules of conduct 
based on concepts of equity and reciprocal obli- 
gation. But contrary to what the extreme per- 
missivists would have us believe, democratic 
school discipline does not imply freedom from all 
external constraints, standards, and direction, or 
freedom from discipline as an end in itself. And 
under no circumstances does it presuppose the 
eradication of all distinctions between pupil and 
teacher roles, or require that teachers abdicate 
responsibility for making the final decisions in the 
classroom. 


Distortions of Democratic Discipline 


Many educational theorists have misinterpreted 
and distorted the ideal of democratic discipline 
by equating it with an extreme form of permissive- 
ness. These distortions have been dogmatically 
expressed in various psychologically unsound and 
unrealistic propositions that are considered sac- 
rosanct in many teachers colleges. Fortunately, 
however, most classroom teachers have only ac- 
cepted them for examination purposes—while 
still in training—and have discarded them in ac- 
tual practice as thoroughly unworkable. 

According to one widely held doctrine, only 
“positive” forms of discipline are constructive 
and democratic. It is asserted that children must 
only be guided by reward and approval; that 
reproof and punishment are authoritarian, fe 
pressive, and reactionary expressions of adult 
hostility which leave permanent emotional scafs 
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on children’s personalities. What these theorists 
conveniently choose to ignore, however, is the 
fact that it is impossible for children to learn 
what is not approved and tolerated simply by 
generalizing in reverse from the approval they re- 
ceive for behavior that is acceptable. Merely by 
rewarding honesty and good manners one cannot, 
for example, teach children that dishonesty and 
rudeness are socially unacceptable traits. Even 
adults are manifestly incapable of learning and 
respecting the limits of acceptable conduct unless 
the distinction between what is proscribed and ap- 
roved is reinforced by punishment as well as by 
reward. Furthermore, there is good reason to 
believe that acknowledgement of wrong-doing 
and acceptance of punishment are part and parcel 
of learning moral accountability and developing 
a sound conscience. Few if any children are quite 
so fragile that they cannot take deserved reproof 
and punishment in stride. 


A second widespread distortion of democratic 
discipline is reflected in the popular notion that 
there are no culpably misbehaving children in the 
classroom, but only culpably aggressive, unsympa- 
thetic, and punitive teachers. If children misbe- 
have, according to this point of view, one can im- 
plicitly assume that they must have been pro- 
voked beyond endurance by repressive and au- 
thoritarian classroom discipline. Similarly, if they 
are disrespectful, then the teacher, by definition, 
must not have been deserving of respect. It is 
true, of course, that some pupil misconduct is in- 
stigated by harsh and abusive school discipline; 
but there are also innumerable reasons for out-of- 
bounds behavior that are completely independent 
of the teacher’s attitudes and disciplinary prac- 
tices. Pupils are also influenced by factors origi- 
nating in the home, the neighborhood, the peer 
group, and the mass media. Some children are 
emotionally disturbed, others are brain-damaged, 
and still others are aggressive by temperament; 
and there are times when even the best-behaved 
children from the nicest homes develop an ir- 
resistible impulse—without any provocation what- 
soever—to test the limits of a teacher’s forebear- 
ance. 

Both of the aforementioned distortions of class- 
room democracy are used to justify the commonly 
held belief among educators that pupils should not 
be reproved or punished for disorderly or dis- 
courteous conduct. I have, for example, observed 
classrooms where everybody talks at once; where 
pupils turn their backs on the teacher and engage 
in private conversation while the latter is en- 
deavoring to instruct them; and where pupils ver- 
bally abuse teachers for exercising their rightful 
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disciplinary prerogatives. Some educators contend 
that all of this is compatible with wholesome, 
democratic teacher-pupil relationships. Other edu- 
cators deplore this type of pupil behavior but in- 
sist, nevertheless, that punishment is unwarranted 
under these circumstances. In the first place, they 
assert, reproof or punishment constitutes a “‘neg- 
ative” and hence axiomatically undesirable ap- 
proach to classroom management; and, secondly, 
the misbehavior would assuredly have never oc- 
curred to begin with, if the teacher’s attitudes 
had been less autocratic or antagonistic. I have 
already answered the second group of educators, 
and to the first group I can only say that I am 
still sufficiently old-fashioned to believe that rude- 
ness and unruliness are not normally desirable 
classroom behavior in any culture. 


When such misconduct occurs, I believe pupils 
have to be unambiguously informed that it will not 
be tolerated and that any repetition of the same 
behavior will be punished. This action does not 
preclude in any way either an earnest attempt to 
discover why the misbehavior occurred or suitable 
preventive measures aimed at correcting the un- 
derlying causes. But, by the same token, the mere 
fact that a pupil has a valid psychological reason 
for misbehaving does not mean that he is thereby 
absolved from moral accountability or rendered 
no longer subject to punishment. 

Still another related distortion of democratic 
discipline is reflected in the proposition that it is 
repressive and authoritarian to request pupils 
to apologize for discourteous behavior or offensive 
language. However, if we take seriously the idea 
that the dignity of the human being is important, 
we must be willing to protect it from affront; and 
apology is the most civilized and effective means 
mankind has yet evolved for accomplishing this 
goal. In a democratic society nobody is that im- 
portant that he is above apologizing to those per- 
sons whom he wrongfully offends. Everybody’s 
dignity is important—the teacher’s as well as the 
pupil’s. It is no less wrong for a pupil to abuse 
a teacher than for a teacher to abuse a pupil. 

If apologies are to have any real significance 
in moral training, however, it is obvious that, even 
though they are explicitly requested, they must 
be made voluntarily; and they must be reflective 
of genuine appreciation of wrong-doing and of 
sincere regret and remorse. Purely formal and 
mechanical statements of apology made under co- 
ercion are less than worthless. Apologies are also 
without real ethical import unless their basis 
is reciprocal, i.e., unless it is fully understood 
that under comparable circumstances the teacher 
would be willing to apologize to his pupils. 
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A final distortion of democratic classroom dis- 
cipline associated with the extreme child-centered 
approach to education is the notion that children 
are equipped in some mysterious fashion for know- 
ing precisely what is best for them. “Scientific 
proof” of this proposition is adduced from the 
fact that nutrition is adequately maintained and 
existing deficiency conditions are spontaneously 
corrected when infants are permitted to select 
their own diet. If the child can successfully choose 
his diet, runs the argument, he must certainly 
know what is best for him in all areas, including 
curriculum and classroom management. 

This doctrine, however, has even less face valid- 
ity than the three other distorted concepts of 
school discipline. Because the human being is 
sensitive in early childhood to internal cues of 
physiological needs, we cannot conclude that he 
is similarly sensitive to complex intellectual and 
moral needs, or that he has sufficient experience, 
perspective, and judgment to make intelligent 
decisions in these latter areas. Even in the field of 
nutrition, self-selection is a reliable criterion of 
need only during early infancy. The current inter- 
ests and opinions of immature pupils can hardly 
be considered reliable guideposts and adequate 
substitutes for seasoned judgment in designing a 
curriculum or in formulating rules of classroom 
behavior. Hence, while it is reasonable to con- 
sider the views of pupils in these matters, teach- 
ers and school administrators cannot abdicate 
their responsibility for making the final decisions. 


What Needs To Be Done 


In seeking to correct these undesirable permis- 
sive distortions of classroom democracy, it would 
be foolhardy to return to the equally undesirable 
opposite extreme of authoritarianism that flourish- 
ed in this country up to a quarter of a century 
ago, and still prevails in many Western nations. 
Democratic school discipline is still an appropriate 
and realistic goal for American education; hence 
there is no need to throw away the baby with the 
bath water. It is only necessary to discard the 
aforementioned permissivist doctrines masquerad- 
ing under the banners of democracy and behav- 
ioral science, and to restore certain other tra- 
ditional American values that have been neglected 
in the enthusiasm of extending democracy to 
home and school. 

More specifically, we first have to clear up the 
semantic confusion. We should stop equating per- 
missiveness with democratic discipline, and realis- 
tic adult control and guidance with authoritarian- 
ism. Permissiveness, by definition, is the absence of 
discipline, democratic or otherwise. We should 
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cease instructing teachers that it is repressive and 
reactionary to reprove or punish pupils for miscon- 
duct. or to request them to apologize for offensive 
and discourteous behavior. 

Second, we should stop misinterpreting what 
little reputable evidence we have about discipline, 
and refrain from misrepresenting our personal 
biases on the subject as the indisputably estab- 
lished findings of scientific research. The available 
evidence merely suggests that, in our type of 
cultural setting, authoritarian discipline has cer- 
tain undesirable effects—not that the conse- 
quences of laissez-faire permissiveness are desir- 
able. As a matter of fact, research studies show 
that the effects of extreme permissiveness are 
just as unwholesome as are those of authoritarian- 
ism. In the school situation a laissez-faire policy 
leads to confusion, insecurity, and competition for 
power among pupils. Assertive pupils tend to be- 
come aggressive and ruthless, whereas retiring 
pupils tend to withdraw further from classroom 
participation. The child who is handled too per- 
missively at home tends to regard himself as a 
specially privileged person. He fails to learn the 
normative standards and expectations of society, 
to set realistic goals for himself, or to make rea- 
sonable demands on others. In his dealings with 
adults and other children he is domineering, ag- 
gressive, petulant, and capricious. 

Third, we should stop making teachers feel 
guilty and personally responsible for all instances 
of misconduct and disrespect in the classroom. 
We do this whenever we take for granted, with- 
out any actual supporting evidence, that these 
behavior problems would never have arisen in the 
first place if the teachers involved were truly 
deserving of respect and had been administering 
genuinely wholesome and democratic discipline. 

Finally, teachers colleges should terminate the 
prevailing conspiracy of silence they maintain 
about the existence of disciplinary problems in 
the public schools. Although discipline is the one 
aspect of teaching that the beginning teacher is 
most worried about, he receives little or no prac- 
tical instruction in handling this problem. Colleges 
of education, as pointed out above, rationalize 
their inadequacies in this regard by pretending 
that disciplinary problems are relatively rare oc- 
currences involving the disturbed child, or more 
typically the disturbed teacher. Due respect for 
the facts of life, however, suggests that prospective 
teachers today not only need to be taught more 
realistic propositions about the nature and pur- 
poses of democratic discipline, but also require 
adequately supervised, down-to-earth experience 
in coping with classroom discipline. 





Freud at Our Faculty Meeting 


Fractured Freud is the new tongue of the half-trained teacher. 
Here is a polyglottal account of an imaginary faculty meeting where it is spoken. 


By ROBERT F. 


SYCHOANALYTICAL terminology has al- 

ready had a considerable effect upon edu- 

cators. More and more of them are exposed 
to such terminology, as certification standards are 
raised. While a clear understanding of his jargon 
is important to the member of any profession, an 
uninformed and nonprofessional usage can lead 
to confusion, absurdity, humor, and—eventually 
—chaos. 

With this idea uppermost in your mind, you 
are invited to the regular Friday afternoon meet- 
ing of the faculty of Washington High School. 
The italicized words represent the thoughts of the 
author, a teacher at this school. 


* * * 


Mr. Hasselblad, our principal, toyed nervously 
with the end of his pencil as he said, “Now that 
we’ve gotten that cleared up, let’s get to the 
question of Harold Roberts.” 


(Here we go again. There’s hardly one of 
these Friday afternoon meetings when we 
don’t get involved in The Discipline Prob- 
lem of The Week.) 


“Harold was reported for fighting on the school 
bus and he was also sent to me this morning for 
cheating in history class,” Mr. Hasselblad con- 
tinued, using as authoritative a tone as he could 
muster at this late Friday hour. “This is the time 
to take a definite stand. What shall we do with 
him?” 


(Hasselblad is a conscientious administra- 
tor, but suffers somewhat from the occupa- 
tional hazard—trying to please all the faculty 
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members. Now he’s going to take a vote on 
Harold, and we'll get out of here in a few 
minutes.) 


The muscular forearm of George Macropsia 
went up for recognition, which was swiftly forth- 
coming. “I wish he’d display some of those ag- 
gressive tendencies in the gym class. He is the 
most negativistic boy in the sophomore class. 
Seems to have a positive fear of committing any 
type of overt action in my class.” 


(Good old George! He can always be 
counted upon to jump into a discussion of al- 
most anyone. He’s better off and on firmer 
ground when he’s talking about the Yankees’ 
chances for the pennant, however. Probably 
spent about five minutes with this boy once 
and feels he knows him real well.) 


“Thank you, Mr. Macropsia, for your com- 
ment,” replied Mr. Hasselblad, choking off an 
almost overwhelming desire to ask what this had 
to do with the problem at hand. “How can we 
keep Harold from doing these things again? Does 
anyone have any ideas?” 

“I think it’s a shame,” began Chauncey Van- 
Schuyler, in his cultured Eastern manner, “that 
we have to spend our valuable time discussing 
the arrested egocentrism of this boy. He won't 
respond positively to any type of therapy, direc- 
tive or nondirective. Harold has shown in my 
class that he has poor construct validation, as well. 
The other students treat him as an isolate. | 
ignore him.” 


(VanSchuyler ignores a different student 
each week. It’s his way of doing things. Think 
nothing of it. Next week Harold will be his 
fair-haired boy, and someone else will be “ig- 
nored.’’) 
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“But, Mr. VanSchuyler, this is not solving our 
problem. We can’t allow fighting on the bus, nor 
cheating in class. Now what shall we do about it?” 
Naomi Steele’s hand went up, slowly, tentatively. 
She wore one of her flowery print dresses, which 
set off her steel-grey hair to advantage, and her 
usually tight-set lips were trembling. Her soft voice 
could barely be heard above the roar of the 
lawnmower outside the building. 

“I feel I’m partially responsible for introducing 
this subject, for it was my history exam that 
Harold cheated on. Harold is a nice boy, but he 
resorts to projection and rationalization as a de- 
fense for his unfortunate sibling rivalry at home. 
If there were only some way ... ” Her voice 
trailed off into some incomprehensible (or even 
more incomprehensible) thought, only partially 
expressed. 


(Now everyone knows that Miss Steele is 
a sweet old lady, who wouldn’t dream of 
hurting anyone. She is really more interested 
in that knitting she’s doing. If she reported 
Harold, he must have done something pretty 
awful.) 


“I agree with Naomi. Harold correlates poorly 
with reality due to circumstances over which he 
has no control. This is something I’ve had on my 
desk for several weeks now, and I feel that I’m 
prepared to make some recommendations,” said 
Miss Shepherd, the counselor. All faculty atten- 
tion now turned to the well-tailored and crisply 
efficient Grace Shepherd, Washington High’s new 
counselor. 


(Grace Shepherd would be an excellent 
counselor if it hadn’t been for those courses 
in psychoanalytic theory she’d had at the 
University. She’s gotten everyone on the fac- 
ulty interested in HER way of guidance and 
counseling. It’s fashionable now to be inter- 
ested in guidance and counseling, and this 
faculty, if nothing else, is UP-TO-DATE!) 


“Excellent, Miss Shepherd” beamed Mr. Has- 
selblad. “Now we’re getting somewhere. What are 
your recommendations for Harold?” 

“Well, first, Mr. Hasselblad, we have to go 
back somewhat to Harold’s earlier days to see 
how he developed the hypertension syndrome he 
exhibits.” 

“Hypertension syndrome, my foot,” shouted 
Carter Megalo from the second row. This was 
the loudest the little teacher had ever spoken. His 
wrinkled face was twisted into a virtual sneer as 
he continued: “How far do we have to go in al- 
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lowing for idiosyncratic variation? That Harold 
Roberts is a dirty little psychotic if I’ve ever seen 
one.” 


(Mr. Megalo doesn’t speak up often at 
these meetings. He is usually doodling on 
the back of a folder, or sketching a scene 
outside the window. This contribution is 
evidence that even he is showing some in- 
terest in the problem) 


“He’s right. He’s right,” put in Mr. Macropsia. 
“I’ve known it all along. Without Applying Stig- 
matization, I could tell you that. 

“Mr. Hasselblad, if you please,” pleaded Miss 
Shepherd. “May I continue with my report on 
the Roberts Case?” 


(Have you noticed how Miss Shepherd 
has established this as A Definite Case?) 


“May I ask that you all pay close attention to 
Miss Shepherd’s report on this case, and we'll 
have ample time to discuss it when she has fin- 
ished. Miss Shepherd has devoted much time 
and effort to this boy, and I am sure that our 
guidance program will again help us in solving 
this difficult problem. Miss Shepherd?” Mr. Has- 
selblad exuded confidence in his counselor, who, 
after all, was doing much of the work he’d for- 
merly had to do. It was evident that Hasselblad 
admired Miss Shepherd tremendously. 


(Sold down the river again. Now I’ve got 
to wait through all this confabulation of 
Miss Shepherd’s. I hope she'll be brief this 
time.) 


“Harold Roberts was an unwanted child,” be- 
gan Grace Shepherd, “born into a family of three 
older sisters who were 18, 16, and 13 when he 
was born. They have resented him, and made 
it exceedingly difficult for him to establish mean- 
ingful sibling relations, and have even gone on 
to effectively block his autocorrective behavior 
tendencies.” 


(Apparently Grace is saying that the little 
brat has his sisters to blame for all his trou- 
ble. This is not a new idea, but I won't buy 


it.) 


“Then,” she continued, “Harold showed signs 
of increasing regression at about age eight. These 
are duly reported in my anecdotal file. When the 
client came to us he had an already clearly de- 
fined pattern of asocial behavior, autistic in na- 
ture, and tending toward dependence upon peer 
rejection.” 
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(I’m not sure, but it seems as if Miss 
Shepherd means that Harold is independent 
and self-reliant, and boys that develop these 
traits are all right with me.) 


As if she had read my thoughts, Grace Shep- 
herd drew herself up to her full five-foot ten-inch 
height and continued, “Harold needs assistance 
in socialization concept formation or he will con- 
tinue to display compulsive tendencies toward 
negativism and defiance.” 


(Grace Shepherd has done it again. She 
has completely confused the faculty and Mr. 
Hasselblad. Neither will admit it, however. 
The faculty will go along with her because 
the teachers THINK they understand her, 
while Mr. Hasselblad will compliment and 
praise her for fear of admitting that he 
doesn’t know what she’s talking about, and 
I’m too polite to get up and tell her what 
I'm thinking.) 


“Well, Miss Shepherd, that’s an excellent sum- 
mary of Harold’s problem. What do you rec- 
ommend that we do with him?” 

“What I have to suggest, Mr. Hasselblad,” 
continued the counselor, “will require the coop- 
eration of every faculty member that Harold 
comes in contact with.” 

“The faculty members WITH WHOM Harold 
comes in contact,” corrected Mr. VanSchuyler, 
“should get an extra stipend to handle him. He’s 
really a case for the school psychologist, and I 
don’t think we should even be discussing him 
now.” 


(VanSchuyler wouldn’t change his mind, 
even if Sigmund Freud were counselor. And 
considering everything, that isn’t far from the 
truth.) 


“At any rate, Mr. Hasselblad,” continued Miss 
Shepherd, with a faint touch of desperation en- 
tering her voice, “we must apply Rogerian meth- 
ods to Harold. In our conferences with him, we 
must allow for a definitely unstructured, permis- 
sive relationship which will allow the client to 
gain a better understanding of himself.” 


(She sounds more like Rogers than Rogers 
himself. I can’t see how these teachers can 
just sit and listen to this.) 


“Excellent idea, Miss Shepherd,” concluded 
Carter Megalo. “But I’m afraid you're too late. 
The Roberts boy should be receiving psycho- 
therapy right now, and everything we do to post- 
pone treatment will be on our consciences.” 


FREUD AT OUR FACULTY MEETING 


(This has developed along rather well- 
defined lines. Now, Mr. Megalo has taken 
a stand quite the opposite of Miss Shep- 
herd’s, and it will be interesting to see how 
the others fall in line. However, I can't 
imagine Carter Megalo leading any rebellion 
against the well-entrenched position of the 
counselor. We'll see. . . .) 


“I don’t feel that Mr. Megalo has access to 
all the anecdotal information, the case-history file, 
the vocational inventory, the problem check-list, 
the projective test results, nor other supporting 
data. Without these data, I don’t feel that Mr. 
Megalo is as well-informed as I am on the child,” 
responded Miss Shepherd, her confidence appar- 
ently returning with the rapid recitation of her 
resources in dealing with a “client.” 


(If Miss Shepherd has studied all that ma- 
terial carefully, it’s a wonder she has time 
for any other students—er . . . clients.) 


“But Miss Shepherd,” began George Macropsia, 
“Mr. Megalo has Harold in class and is able to 
judge his reactions to typical and atypical socio- 
educative processes, and he can evaluate Harold’s 
behavior against national norms, so I think we 
should pay some attention to his suggestions.” 


(It was only a matter of time before 
George would come to Carter Megalo’s aid. 
In any discussion of this type, they always 
side with each other. But I wonder if George 
really knows what he’s saying?) 


The voice of Naomi Steele was heard again. 
“We seem to agree that Harold extrapolates sat- 
isfactorily, but he tends to perseverate in seeking 
socially disapproved goals. I think we have a very 
definite responsibility towards Harold Roberts, 
and Miss Shepherd’s plan is the one we should 
follow.” 

There was a general stir in the room. Several 
people were displaying signs of boredom; others 
showed a certain discomfort in direct relation to 
the late Friday afternoon hour, while a few were 
just getting warmed up for the ideological battle. 


(So Miss Steele is for Miss Shepherd's 
plan. I wonder if I should embarrass her by 
asking her to tell us what Miss Shepherd's 
plan is?) 

“Mr. Hasselblad. May I continue, please?” re- 


quested Miss Shepherd. 
“By all means, Miss Shepherd.” 


(1 wonder if the principal knows what is 
being said in this meeting today? I’m sure 
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I don’t. But it’s keeping me amused, if only 
to notice how he is able to keep things going 
without realizing how the communication 
processes are being fuzzied up. There is con- 
siderable doubt that the faculty is speaking 
the same language as the principal.) 


“I would like to recommend that Harold come 
in to see me daily, after school, for the remainder 
of this term. I want him to have the opportunity 
to understand himself. We all know that this 
libido-fixation on infantile love objects and ex- 
cessive concern of the ego with repressed in- 
fantile desires is an indicator of the need he has 
for sympathy and understanding.” 


(No need for Harold’s parents to pay thou- 
sands of dollars to an analyst. He’s just been 
completely psychoanalzyed by the entire fac- 
ulty, with the notable exception of Mr. Has- 
selblad. If we sit here a few more minutes, 
we may also cure Harold summarily. There 
is little doubt that Miss Shepherd has had her 
effect on the faculty. 1 am impressed by her 
vocabulary, if not her professional approach.) 


“Harold,” she continued, “needs to widen his 
affect for the school and faculty. We may have to 
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do some unconditioning with some of his teach- 
ers. I'll discuss this idea more at the next faculty 
meeting.” She sat down with an air of finality. 


(Grace Shepherd has spoken. Now we 
must all follow. And what about this “un- 
conditioning”? Sounds suspiciously like 
brain-washing to me. Is Mr. Hasselblad 
going to let her get away with that one?) 


“This has been a most interesting meeting,” 
began the principal. “I am always happy when 
we can discuss matters like this in a professional 
manner. I think we have taken a big step for- 
ward in helping Harold, and I’d like to thank 
Miss Shepherd again for all her work on this 
case. Meeting adjourned.” 


(So there it is. This is how Washington 
High School solves its behavior problems. 
I’m not sure anyone understands the complex 
interplay of democratic techniques, and I 
wonder if the principal even understands the 
language used. But we pride ourselves on the 
modern approach. Have we helped Harold? 
We'll probably discuss that at our next meet- 


ing.) 





Our Overprotected Young 


> “It is indeed ironical that legislation and social 
mores tend to prolong the period during which 
young people are treated as immature and irrespon- 
sible precisely at the time when children are growing 
faster and maturing earlier physically. Vigorous and 
well-fed young people need rough physical activity, 
but our society urges on them a sheltered and effort- 
less life. They are eager to show their worth and 
to function usefully, but labor laws bar them from 
employment. They crave an imaginative life and 
the chance to manifest initiative, but most forms of 
responsibility are denied them because they are re- 
garded as children. It would be entertaining if it 
were not tragic to contrast the place occupied in our 
society by the modern fully-developed six-foot teen- 
agers with that occupied by their physiological 
equivalents in the past. Throughout history, young 
adults have acted effectively as leaders in warfare, 
active members of political parties, creators of busi- 
ness enterprises, or advocates of new philosophical 
doctrines—whereas modern young people are ex- 
pected to find fulfillment in playgrounds, juvenile 
spectacles, and ice cream parlors.” 


—From Values and Ideals of American Youth, 
edited by Eli Ginzberg 


Where Are Doctors Made? 

> Nearly one-half of the doctors’ dissertations in 
education completed in the U.S. and Canada last 
year were done at eleven institutions. Altogether, 
more than 100 institutions granted at least one doc- 
torate in education. 

Leading the list by a wide margin was Columbia 
University with 256 dissertations completed. The 
other ten, in descending order, were New York Uni- 
versity, 173; Indiana University, 96; University of 
Southern California, 72; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, 61; Michigan State University, 57; University 
of Illinois, 52; Stanford University, 45; Ohio State 
University, 43; University of Wisconsin, 43; and 
Colorado State College, 42. 

“Big Ten” schools accounted for approximately 
23 per cent of all completed dissertations reported 
in Research Studies. Those not listed above, with 
the number of completed dissertations, were: Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 37; University of Minnesota, 39; 
University of Michigan, 34; Purdue University, 29; 
and Northwestern University, 23. 

* * * 
> Speakers, like sunsets, are most brilliant when 


they get down to earth. 
—William Arthur Ward 





The Semantics of 
FEDERAL AID AND FEDERAL CONTROL 


A democratic society has been defined as one dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that power is often abused and should therefore be entrusted to officials 
only in limited amounts for limited times. Is this principle endangered by 
such devices for the solution of pressing problems as federal financial sup- 
port of education? Mr. Shermis examines the issue in a new and more 


meaningful way. 


By SHERWIN S. SHERMIS 


N any discussion of crucial social problems, 

one of the most persistent and noteworthy 

characteristics of human beings is_ their 
tendency to become hypnotized by symbols. 
Such symbols, possessing enormous emotional 
power, act to fix attention on a rigid category of 
meanings; at the same time, they exclude con- 
sideration of other categories of meaning. This 
is particularly true in discussions of federal aid 
to education. 

The argument goes like this: Federal aid, say 
its supporters, is a necessity at this time. No, no, 
challenge opponents; federal aid inevitably leads 
to repressive federal control, and no one wants 
that. The supporters reply that such need not 
necessarily be the case, that federal aid has been 
given in other areas and has certainly not led to 
federal control. Opponents then cite instances 
where federal aid has indeed brought on controls. 
And so the argument goes. So long as it centers 
on the spectre of federal control, other more 
significant aspects of the situation are ignored. 


The Background of Fear of ‘Control’ 


Let us examine the background of the long- 
standing fear of federal control on the part of 
the American people. It is apparent that Ameri- 
cans have entertained a powerful, and very likely 
irrational, fear of centralized control. An ex- 
planation of this fear would have to take into 
consideration the early history, and even the 
European background, of colonists during our 
country’s settlement in the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries. European immigants who 
had suffered under arbitrary and despotic govern- 
ments tended to see centralized governments as 
being actually and potentially repressive. A brief 
citation of such despotism would include both 
the Tudor monarchy and the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate governments of England; it would 
include the absolutist kings of France and Spain; 
it would include the small but tyrannical prince- 
lings of the Germanies. In short, the background 
of our founding fathers was rich in experiences 
that would make them fear the unlimited power of 
centralized authority. 

Transplanted to a new world, this fear was 
reflectéd in the expression, “The best government 
is that which governs least.” This famous state- 
ment accurately expresses the idea that citizens 
must look upon centralized government with 
eternal suspicion and oppose every attempt of 
the government to arrogate powers to itself. Every 
new power claimed by the centralized government, 
it is feared, will lead to an inevitable curtailment 
of personal liberties. So strong was this belief 
that opponents of the Constitution of 1788 would 
not rest until a specific bill of rights was appended 
in order to guarantee that hard-fought freedoms 
would not be removed by arbitrary decision. 

The nineteenth century and what has been 
called “Social Darwinism,” the philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer, added a new dimension to the 
long-standing fear of authority. According to 
Spencer, whose theories were generally ignored 
in Europe but enthusiastically accepted in this 
country, society consists of many conflicting ele- 
ments. Given a natural progression of events, 
the strongest and most capable group will win 
in the battle for the survival of the fittest. The 
true role of government was that of a passive 
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mediator, an umpire, a neutral referee. Govern- 
ment was not to interfere, but merely to mediate 
the ongoing and absolutely necessary conflict. 

But since those days conditions have changed 
mightily, and newer ways of looking at society 
and at the role of government have evolved. Still, 
alongside these newer ways remain strong rem- 
nants of earlier thinking. Despite the New Deal, 
despite the growth of cities, the expansion of 
population, the new interdependence of peoples, 
and rapidly accelerating technological develop- 
ment, Americans find themselves on both horns 
of a vicious dilemma: they desperately seek a 
solution to their problems, but they entertain 
grave fears about the very source of that solution. 

Our divided attitude has resulted in a tragic 
time lapse between the onset of any social prob- 
lem and attempts to deal with it—not only in 
education, but in almost all other fields. The In- 
dustrial Revolution made its appearance in the 
early nineteenth century; but federal regulations 
on wages, hours, safety, and sanitation, and fed- 
eral health, sickness, and accident benefits had 
to wait until the 1930's. 

Reading the literature of this period, one finds 
a good deal of mention of probable and possible 
federal control. Virtually every federal law con- 
cerning industrial welfare was passed in the teeth 
of fear of “federal control.” It would appear, 
then, that the emotional impact of the word “con- 
trol” has acted so as to preclude dispassionate 
analysis of actual conditions. Since “federal con- 
trol” is a priori presumed to be something wicked 
—so presumed by both opponents and propo- 
nents of federal aid—frequently little effort is 
made to go beyond the terms to see just what 
it is that is being discussed. 


The Specifics of Control 


Let us address ourselves to the question: Is 
federal control inherently bad? Those who would 
answer “yes” to this question seem unconsciously 
to assume that the federal government is a crush- 
ing, impersonal, bureaucratic organization un- 
able to restrain itself from eradicating personal 
liberties. The writer will freely grant that when- 
ever the larger governing unit has become active 
in an area of human behavior, liberties are fre- 
quently obliterated. But, this is not the whole 
issue. The question that ought to be asked is not 
simply, “Are we going to lose a liberty?” but 
“What is the nature of the personal liberty at 
stake?” Or, to put it in another way, “Is that 
which the government proposes to do more or 
less valuable than the liberty that is being threat- 
ened?” 
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Let us cite some historical examples to jl 
lustrate the point. At one time it was assumed 
that justice was largely of purely personal con- 
cern. It was the duty of the family or clan of the 
injured one to punish the evildoer. Should your 
brother bloody me in a fight, my brothers or 
cousins would then seek rightful‘ and just retribu- 
tion. It was the right of the family, its sacred and 
inviolable right, to punish anyone who committed 
a crime involving property or personal injury. 
When punishment of criminals and lawbreakers 
became the concern of society, individuals were 
indeed deprived of their freedom to dispense 
justice personally. It would appear quite obvious 
that they lost a right. Is there anyone today who 
would wish to restore this right, or does it appear 
that the ongoing march of civilization demanded 
that individuals relinquish this right in favor of a 
centralized authority? 

By the same token, the right to own or control 
human beings was assumed to be a sacred and 
God-given prerogative. For many centuries the 
strong and powerful had owned slaves and had 
used them to perform menial duties. The Bible, 
it was said, obviously sanctioned such a custom. 
It was altogether right and desirable that one 
human being should treat another as if he were a 
chattel. In some parts of America the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation of 1863 was greeted by the 
lament that a sacred property right was being 
removed by a repressive central authority. But 
today we generally agree that our way of life is 
such that this right ought to have been given up. 

In the world of commerce sixty years ago the 
prevalent ethic was that of caveat emptor—let 
the buyer beware. It was the right of producers to 
sell any commodity, be it ever so poisonous, cor- 
rosive, or destructive. It was the right of advertis- 
ers to advance any and every claim with regard 
to their product. Useless or even dangerous patent 
medicines were invested with “miraculous healing 
properties” while buyers wasted money, post- 
poned competent medical care, and sometimes 
damaged themselves irreparably. When the Pure 
Food and Drug Act of 1904 was passed and when 
Federal legislation was enacted to inspect and 
regulate meat-packing centers, the cry was heard 
that the federal government was depriving help- 
less individuals of sacred rights. But today the 
right to make a profit no longer takes precedence 
over consideration of public health. 

History, therefore, does not reveal to me any 
instances of the kind of absolute right about 
which many talk today. Those who express fear 
that certain rights will be removed tacitly assume 
that these rights are inherent in the very nature 
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of things, that they are immutable realities. Surely 
the social sciences have long since revealed that 
what has passed for natural law or rights are not 
anything of the sort, but are, rather, deeply in- 

ained values and customs. Were we to come to 
the conclusion that the rights which we feel are 
sacred and unchangeable are not absolutistic 
laws of nature but are values which must be seen 
in the context of other values, a good deal of the 
rigidity of the present discussion would disappear. 


These three examples ought to suggest that it is 
uite in order for the public represented by 
the federal government to take away a right— 
even an old, cherished, and presumably sacred 
right—in the interests of a greater good. Thus 
the focus of attention needs to be placed not on 
the disappearance of a particular right but on 
whether the alternative is better or worse. In- 
stead of considering the situation as if it were 
embedded in an absolute, we ought to take spe- 
cific circumstances into account. Absolutes are 
not open to inspection or verification. Specific 
situations should be decided on their merits. 


Should federal aid to education be enacted next 
year, it is quite possible that changes would be 
made in the state or local administrative structure. 
On the other hand, it is possible that there may 
not be such changes. History is replete with in- 
stances wherein federal subsidies have not re- 
sulted in federal control. Assistance to railroads 
did not result in federal control. Control came 
quite a few years after the practice began, and 
then only because of circumstances unassociated 
with the original aid. This, however, is not the 
issue. The issue ought to be, “Are federal aid and 
possible control preferable to the alternative?” 
If federal aid is indeed associated with some con- 
trol, what will this mean specifically? When the 
GI Bill was instituted after World War II, fed- 
eral accreditation of educational institutions was 
somehow seen as preferable to allowing war vet- 
erans to be fleeced by diploma mills and fraudu- 
lent or ineffective educational institutions. This 
was clearly federal control. Was it a good or bad 
practice? Did unwarranted restrictions on cur- 
riculum or on academic freedom result from this 
federal control? 

I would like to suggest five questions which, if 
asked, might prove considerably more fruitful 
than the disputation concerning federal aid and 
federal control: 


1. Do federal aid and/or control necessarily 
mean an unjustifiable reduction of significant per- 
sonal liberties? 


2. Is the traditional concept of local autonomy 
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over education adequate for today’s circum- 
stances? 

3. What agency or agencies can provide the 
necessary financing for public education? Are 
present financing procedures adequate to meet 
educational expenses? 

4. Is it possible for equitable and effective 
machinery to be set up in such a way that federal 
aid will accomplish what needs to be done? 

5. If education does not receive more adequate 
financing, if schools are not built, if teachers are 
not properly compensated, if students do not 


develop their abilities, what is going to happen? 


Summary 


In this discussion I have tried to indicate a new 
approach to guide discussion of federal aid to edu- 
cation. I have contended that a long-standing fear 
of centralized authority—a fear which I maintain 
is both irrational and unjustifiable—has prevented 
clear analysis of the major issues. I have suggested 
that an exclusive preoccupation with an emotion- 
ally charged phrase, “federal control,” has de- 
flected examination of other important aspects 
of a crucial national issue. I have noted that while 
entrance of the larger governing unit has led to 
elimination of certain rights, it seems that the net 
gains—new rights, if you will—more than offset 
the losses. I have also tried to indicate that 
critical needs of specific situations ought to force 
discussion into channels which will be consider- 
ably more fruitful. When the hypnotic force of 
the words “federal control” loses its power, we 
shall then be able to examine the issue in a more 
meaningful and fruitful way. 





Want Liberal Education? Study Teaching 


> Elementary teachers, on the average, are re- 
quired to devote 36 per cent of their college study 
to professional courses, while secondary teachers 
devote 17 per cent, according to a recently released 
study by the Institute of Higher Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia. Study director was Earl J. Mc- 
Grath. 

Thus teacher education is considerably more lib- 
eral in orientation and content than college prepara- 
tion in many other professions, the report points out. 
It was found, for example, that engineers and 
pharmacists spend 45 per cent of their college study 
time on professional courses in their fields; business 
administrators, 47 per cent; nurses, 52 per cent; and 
musicians 68 per cent. 

Moreover, prospective teachers spend more time 
in general or liberal studies, according to the insti- 
tute study. For elementary teachers the per cent is 
39 and for secondary teachers it is 36. 
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The Case Today for 
Social Reconstruction as 
The Work of the School 


EDUCATION FOR THE EMERGING AGE, 
NEWER ENDS AND STRONGER MEANS, by 
Theodore Brameld. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1961. 244 pp. $5. Reviewed by William S. 
Snyder, assistant professor of philosophy, San 
Diego State College. 


ro central question of our times is whether 
the forces which have been unleashed in man’s 
scientific advances will be harnessed in the service 
of each and every human being or whether they 
will be allowed to continue in the service of privileged 
groups of human beings with the inevitable result 
that all men are destroyed. 

One of these forces which has become more and 
more self-conscious as our century progresses is 
education. Ours is one of the few cultures in which 
educational processes have become self-conscious. 
In most cultures the process of education or en- 
culturation proceeds without conscious direction. 
As we have become more and more conscious of 
educational techniques, processes, etc., it is in- 
evitable that we must consciously raise the question 
of the ends of these processes themselves. What are 
the ends actually served by the processes of educa- 
tion now in existence? What ends should educational 
processes serve? Why bother to educate consciously 
at all; why not just leave it to the unconscious forces 
of enculturation? Is man made for education, or is 
education made for man? 


Theodore Brameld’s Education for the Emerging 
Age gives one set of answers to these questions. 
His answers grow out of his naturalistic humanism 
and place him squarely in the philosophical tradition 
stretching from Democritus and Epicurus to such 
contemporaries as John Dewey, Max Otto, and 
Erich Fromm. Whenever naturalistic humanism 
speaks to the social problems of its age, its message 
has always been revolutionary, for the simple fact 
is that no culture that has existed or does still exist 
has placed all of the forces of the culture in the 
service of the individual human beings which make 
up the culture. Since the humanist insists that so- 
ciety is the servant of man (not man of society), 
he inevitably finds himself in opposition to much 
of what actually is present in any society within 
which he finds himself. Brameld is no exception to 
these general remarks. His message is revolution- 


ary, both in terms of what it demands of society 
and in terms of what it demands of education. 


We fail to understand this book if we do not see 
that Brameld offers us an exclusive alternative: 
either we will place education fully in the service 
of man or we face the destruction of human civiliza- 
tion. Brameld’s logic here is simple and irrefutable. 
If human beings are to live together in social struc- 
tures which will bring about the fullest realization 
of the potentialities of each and every human 
being, then the entire structure of social life must 
be reconstructed. As human society is now con- 
structed our prospect is destruction. Only through 
the reconstruction of human life can the prospect 
become the more and more complete fulfillment 
of individual potentialities. Hence, if education is 
to serve man, education must be one tool (and a 
most important tool) in the reconstruction of human 
life. Education must enable man to live with man 
within the social contexts now structuring human life. 
Before this can happen, these social contexts must be 
reconstructed. 


That, simply stated, is the point of Brameld’s 
book. How simple the logic is; how many rationaliza- 
tions we perpetuate to avoid the consequences! 


In Part I of the book, Brameld develops these con- 
sequences in relation to some of the issues facing 
the philosopher of education today. In Part II, he 
relates the consequences to the study of human 
nature and to a much-needed alliance among an- 
thropology, philosophy, and education in the de- 
velopment of an adequate theory of human nature. 
In Part III, he concerns himself with three specific 
issues facing contemporary education: the problem 
of federal control, the problem of indoctrination, 
and the problem of religious education. In Part 
IV, he returns to broader issues which face con- 
temporary culture (particularly to the prospect of 
atomic destruction) and to the role which education 
can play in the resolution of these problems. Any 
attempt at adumbration of Brameld’s presentation 
would be futile, since his own presentation is brief 
and sketchy in the extreme. 


Here we touch upon a minor fault of the book. 
Often the arguments are too laconic, the programs 
too briefly presented for considered judgment. The 
book invites ill-considered, quick-tempered reaction 
either pro or con. It must be said, however, that 
this is almost inevitable, given Brameld’s position. 
The actual reconstruction of education and the 
resulting reconstruction of culture must be worked 
out as it takes place. Hence, no detailed specification 
of the nature of the reconstruction can be made. 
We can, at best, indicate the ends to be pursued 
and offer a preliminary specification of the means 
to those ends. The actual means employed will be 
worked out in the cooperative activity which we of 
the community develop in the pursuit of the ends. 
Similarly, beyond the general specification of the 
ends we cannot go. The actual ends achieved will 
be the result of that same cooperative activity and 
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these ends can be seen now only “as through a 
glass darkly.” Inevitably then, the proposals made, 
the programs offered, the arguments developed must 
be tentative and open to modification as the actual 
process of change takes place. 

This of course places one who would judge the 
book at a disadvantage. Almost anything he says 
short of the development of a total alternative philos- 
ophy of education seems misplaced. Risking this, 
however, I do wish to offer one critical reflection 
for what it is worth. Brameld’s whole position is 
based on a faith in human nature which remains 
after all only a faith. The weakest points in his 
entire argument are those where he attempts to 
defend his faith. Suppose (only suppose for the 
sake of argument) men living in social groups in- 
evitably generate those patterns of dispute, prejudice, 
etc. which lead to prospects like the present. The 
attempt at reconstruction of social life would then 
fail (and indeed Brameld admits the possibility 
of failure). The devotion of energy to that recon- 
struction would be a waste of time. We would fail 
to serve the needs of individual human beings by 
working for reconstruction. Rather, what we would 
have to do as humanists is to educate individuals 
in order that they might shape for themselves lives 
of partial fulfillment in a world which militates 
against fulfillment. Naturalistic humanism can lead 
as well to Epicurus as to John Dewey. Perhaps we 
must have faith in man. But it is a faith dearly 
bought if it prevents us from bringing light to the 
few who can benefit from light, if contrary to our 
faith there are but few. 


The Rise and Fall of 
Progressive Education 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE SCHOOL: 
PROGRESSIVISM IN AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION, 1876-1957, by Lawrence A. Cremin. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961. xi, 387, xxiv pp., 
indexed. Trade edition $5.50; special student 
edition $4. Reviewed by Franklin Parker, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 


bows significant study marks a new interest in 
educational history. Coincident with the publi- 
cation of Cremin’s book, the Harvard Educational 
Review published a special issue on “Education and 
American History.” More than a renaissance in edu- 
cational history is indicated. Concern about the 
schools’ role in forming the American mind comes 
at a time of national soul-searching. Rudely awak- 
ened from material ease, our complacency shattered 
by Sputnik and Gagarin, we wonder what went 
wrong. The relevance of schools and of education 
looms large. What have our schools done to us? 
What did we do to our schools? 

The word progressive suggests that the movement 
was a phase of American Progressivism. The move- 
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ment emerged about 1890 in the shift from agricul- 
ture to industry, from national homogeneity to an 
immigrant flood from South Europe, from indi- 
vidual concern to mass social need. A new urban 
industrial civilization needed crystallization. The 
American dream needed realization. Angry intellec- 
tual reformers needed battle. The crucible mixed 
these catalytic elements. The movement emerged to 
sweep away man’s miserable nature and to set him 
on the road to perfectibility. 

Cremin weaves this story on the broad loom of 
cultural history. Multitudinous forces of an age are 
here. The popular education tradition is explored 
through the ideas of Horace Mann, Edward A. 
Sheldon, William T. Harris, and Francis W. Parker. 
The manual training movement’s emergence at a 
time of industrial need is recounted. Cries of protest 
at urban slums are heard from Jacob Riis, Jane 
Addams, and Lillian Wald. The melting pot tradition 
is probed through Israel Zangwill, Mary Antin, and 
Oscar Handlin. 

The influence of minor pioneers is examined: 
Marietta Johnson, William A. Wirt, and Carleton 
Washburn. Major figures are fully analyzed: Francis 
W. Parker, John Dewey, and William H. Kilpatrick. 
The parade of geneticists, psychologists, and scientific 
educationists includes G. Stanley Hall, Edward L. 
Thorndike, Harold Rugg, Lewis Terman, and Charles 
H. Judd. Interwoven too are the contributions of 
Herbert Spencer, William G. Sumner, Lester F. 
Ward, Charles S. Peirce, and William James. 


These individuals and events are among the many 
involved in the kaleidoscopic structure of progressive 
education. The supporting frame for the movement, 
the Progressive Education Association, is fully 
chronicled in a chapter aptly titled “The Organiza- 
tion of Dissent.” Orchestrating the whole movement 
was John Dewey. His thought and influence, rarely 
explained satisfactorily, are here lucidly analyzed. 
In verbose prose, Dewey gave classic statement 
to the main theme of progressive education: the 
school is the advance agent of social improvement. 

Cremin presents the movement as a many-sided, 
self-contradictory attempt to apply the promise of 
American life to the demands of an urban industrial 
civilization. He attributes progressive education’s 
decline to these factors: (1) the strife-ridden move- 
ment’s cliques and factions; (2) its negative rather 
than positive approach; (3) the belief that teachers 
‘could master the required creative innovations; 
(4) the loss of lay support as professional educators 
took command; (5) alliance with political Pro- 
gressivism, which fell under World War II's con- 
servative tide; and finally (6) inability to keep pace 
with a society in continual transformation. 

The concluding 32-page bibliographic note is a 
rich essay suggesting a dozen complementary studies. 
Yet post-World War II critics have been squeezed 
into ten pages, only two of which are devoted to 
Arthur Bestor. Sectional influences are inadequately 
probed. Why, for example, was Chicago a hotbed 
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of educational ferment? William Rainey Harper is 
only fleetingly mentioned, yet his Chautauqua ex- 
perience led him to propose the broadest view of 
schooling of his time. He did, in fact, bring into 
being the experimental school which Dewey man- 
aged. Similarly overlooked is the significant in- 
fluence of the Carnegie and Rockefeller foundations. 
A neglected aspect is the sheer quantity of pro- 
gressive writing and the particularly creative quality 
of Harold Rugg’s works. 

But these are minor flaws in a major work of 
great substantive value. Cremin has given education 
a new cultural vista. He has wed, respectably, edu- 
cational history and the scholarly tradition. He has 
given the public an exciting, readable story of its 
schools. 

Now, there is a chance that the silly tale that 
John Dewey dreamed up progressive education all 
by himself and foisted it upon the American people 
will be finally laid to rest. 


A Keystone Concept 
With a Resolute Ring 


THE PROCESS OF EDUCATION, by Jerome S. 
Bruner. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1960. 97 pp. $2.75. Reviewed by Elmer Eason 
and Charles H. Heimler, Division of Education, 
San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, 
California. 


RUNER’S book may be viewed, in part, as a 
promising reconciliation of currently conflicting 
educational slogans. It charmingly combines such 
currently persuasive phrases as “education for ex- 
cellence” with such venerable but still serviceable 
catchwords as “helping each student to achieve his 
optimum intellectual development.” And, even 
though nowhere in the book is the term adequately 
explicated, Bruner’s keystone concept, “structure,” 
has such a resolute ring that it can make academi- 
cally respectable many notions embraced by respon- 
sible educationists for the last half century. 
Though there will always be mixed motives for 
learning, Bruner considers the most effective motiva- 
tion for school learning to be not competition with 
one’s fellows, extrinsic rewards or punishments, 
praise or blame, but simply a deep involvement in 
comprehensible and inherently interesting subject 
matter. When subject matter is translated into forms 
which the child can grasp, when the child can ex- 
perience the delight of discovering intellectual re- 
lations, the child develops an intrinsic interest in 
the material he is learning. Through such experience 
the child also develops an appropriate set of at- 
titudes and values about intellectual activity. 
Bruner claims that “any idea can be represented 
honestly and usefully in the thought forms of chil- 
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dren of school age, and that these first representa- 
tions can later be made more powerful and precise 
the more easily by virtue of this early learning.” 
Fourth-grade children can become absorbed in games 
governed by principles of topology and set theory, 
even discovering new “moves” or theorems. Children 
at a quite young age can grasp the idea of tragedy 
and the basic human plights represented in myths. 
The fundamental ideas central to the structure of 
all science and mathematics and the basic themes 
that give form to life and literature are as simple 
as they are powerful. 


Our schools may be wasting precious years by 
postponing teaching of many subjects on the grounds 
that they are too difficult. A child can be intro- 
duced early to the great issues, principles, and values 
that a society deems worthy of the continual con- 
cern of its members. These themes can be returned 
to again and again at higher and higher levels of 
complexity until their scope and diversity are deeply 
understood. Such is the “spiral curriculum” which 
Bruner recommends. 


Bruner claims that understanding the fundamental 
structure of a sv’viect makes that subject compre- 
hensible, provides ue major basis for “transfer of 
training,” and heightens the likelihood that what has 
been learned will be remembered. Details are rapidly 
forgotten unless they are related within the struc- 
ture of the subject. Take an example from mathe- 
matics. Algebra is a way of arranging knowns and 
unknowns in equations so that the unknowns are 
made knowable. The three fundamental intellectual 
operations involved in working with these equations 
are commutation, distribution, and association. Once 
a student understands the ideas embodied in these 
operations, he can recognize wherein “new” equations 
are not new at all, but variants on a familiar theme. 
Whether the student knows the names of these 
operations is less important for transfer than 
whether he is able to use them. The term structure 
seems to refer to basic elements of content—such 
as assumptions, premises, concepts, propositions, and 
generalizations—together with the logical and ma- 
terial relations holding among these elements. Upon 
the foundation of this basic structure a great num- 
ber of facts, secondary propositions and generaliza- 
tions, and other elements of content can be as- 
sembled and ordered. 


Without underplaying the importance of rigorous, 
analytical thinking, Bruner calls attention to intuition 
as a much-neglected and essential feature in pro- 
ductive thinking and learning. There are many oc- 
casions when the most appropriate teaching would 
involve guessing first and criticizing later. By using 
analogy, appealing to symmetry, examining limiting 
conditions, and other such devices which are con- 
ducive to spontaneous insight, students and teachers 
can arrive at plausible but tentative formulations 
without going through the analytic steps by which 
such formulations may be found to be valid or in- 
valid. Students need to learn when the cost of not 
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guessing is too high, as well as when guessing itself 
is too costly. 

Throughout the book Bruner makes use of ex- 
amples and illustrations to help communicate con- 
cretely the proposals that he makes. Most of these 
are from the sciences and mathematics. This is ad- 
mitted to be a reflection of the fact that within 
the last ten years more experimental curricula have 
been constructed in these fields than in other fields 
and that examples and illustrations are more read- 
ily available. Bruner seems to hold, however, that 
his basic propositions are equally relevant to the 
social studies, the humanities, and language instruc- 
tion; and he has provided a number of suggestions 
for applying his proposals to these fields. 

The generalizations and the slogans built into 
Bruner’s book are not new nor are they without 
vagueness and ambiguity. However, the ideas are 
presented with charm, they are suggestive, and they 
are a source of stimulation for improvement of cur- 
riculum and teaching. The book is worthy of the 
attention of the educator and intelligent layman. 


A Remarkable Person, 
An Invaluable Book 


SUMMERHILL, A RADICAL APPROACH TO 
CHILD REARING, by A. S. Neill, with a fore- 
word by Erich Fromm. New York: Hart Pub- 
lishing, 1960. xvi plus 379 pp. $5.75. Reviewed 
by Morton Reisman, director, Anshe Emet Day 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 


b paneer mer ange is a profusely documented and 
convincingly presented affirmation of the good- 
ness of the child. It is subtitled, “A Radical Approach 
to Child Rearing.” And radical it is, when measured 
against conventional standards of morality and edu- 
cational practice in America. 

Summerhill is a private boarding school in the 
village of Leiston in Suffolk, England, some one 
hundred miles from London. It was founded in 1921 
by the author, Alexander Sutherland Neill. 

The purpose of the book, the author states, is “to 
show how unhappiness arises, how it ruins human 
lives, and how children can be reared so that much of 
the unhappiness will never arise.” Neill then proceeds, 
in lucid style, to tell the story of how Summerhill 
came to be, the kind of program carried on there, 
how children live and react, what happens to many 
of them after they leave the school, and the philoso- 
phy and orientation of the author in justifying the 
school’s existence. 

Neill is severely critical of our society and its in- 
stitutions, which he says militate against develop- 
ment of real freedom in individuals. Summerhill is 
characterized by an atmosphere of freedom without 
license. Neill states, “We set out to make a school in 
which we should allow children freedom to be them- 
selves. In order to do this, we had to renounce all 
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discipline, all direction, all suggestion, all moral 
training, all religious instruction. We have been called 
brave, but it did not require courage. All it required 
was what we had—a complete belief in the child 
as a good, not an evil, being. For almost forty years, 
this belief in the goodness of the child has never 
wavered; it rather has become a final faith.” (p. 4) 

The book is divided into seven sections, each with 
numerous subheadings. In the first section the author 
describes the organization and program of the school. 
There are forty-five boys and girls, ranging in age 
from five to fifteen. They are not necessarily “prob- 
lem” children, but many of them are that on arrival. 
Though there are regular classes of study, attendance 
is optional, for the feeling is that when a child wants 
to learn something he does it. Much emphasis is 
given to play activity and there is a variety of 
media for expression. 

Yet Summerhill is not a “permissive” school in 
the generally accepted sense. Rules are determined at 
Saturday night “general meetings” where each child 
and teacher has one vote and where equality is re- 
garded highly. Everyone abides by these rules. 

Neill poses these questions and concepts: 

“How much of our education is real doing, real 
self expression?” 

“Books are the least important apparatus in a 
school. All that any child needs is the three R’s; the 
rest should be tools and clay and sports and theater 
and paint and freedom.” 

“Most of the school work that adolescents do is 
simply a waste of time, of energy, of patience. It 
robs youth of its right to play and play and play; 
it puts old heads on young shoulders.” Adolescents 
“have been taught to know, but have not been al- 
lowed to feel.” 

“I am not decrying learning. But learning should 
come after play. And learning should not be deliber- 
ately seasoned with play to make it palatable.” 

This sounds like a reaction to recent emphasis on 
“hard” education, on mere intellectual growth. Many 
of us are aware of the emotional factors in the 
learning process and are ever conscious of the feel- 
ings and attitudes of the learner. Cannot one strive 
for broad experience that embraces both intellectual 
and emotional growth? 

Other sections in the book deal with child rearing, 
sex, religion and morals, children’s problems, parents’ 
problems, and “questions and answers.” In these di- 
visions Neill reveals a strong Freudian orientation 
and makes a plea for the self-regulated child. “Se/f- 
regulation means the right of a baby to live freely, 
without outside authority in things psychic and 
somatic. It means the baby feeds when it is hungry; 
that it becomes clean in habits only when it wants 
to; that it is never stormed at nor spanked; that 
it is always loved and protected.” (p. 105) 

Many of the so-called problems that children ex- 
perience, according to Neill (and Freud), are due to 
sex repression, and considerable emphasis is given 
to this origin of neuroses. Despite rather circum- 
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scribed explanations of the causality of abnormal be- 
havior, this part of Summerhill is still noteworthy, 
challenging, and provocative. 

Of interest, too, is the fact that no religious in- 
struction is offered at Summerhill. The author de- 
clares that because religions proclaim that man is 
born in sin, restrictions are imposed upon him that 
result in an attitude of “anti-life” instead of “pro- 
life.” Consequently, the emergence of the truly free 
man is hindered by religious teachings. Neill, how- 
ever, is a humanitarian with a deep and abiding 
faith in men. His relationship with children and 
people and the ideals toward which he strives—and 
which children in his school experience to a high 
degree—would indicate that a profound feeling of 
respect for human dignity exists at Summerhill and 
that the best in human relationships are lived and 
practiced. 

To profit from Summerhill one need not accept 
the author’s explanation of how a child comes to 
steal, show strong aggression, or otherwise demon- 
strate behavior that reveals unhappiness. (One can 
even overlook an error of fact when he states that 
“Both the Jewish and Christian religions hate the 
flesh.” (p. 371) This is not true of the Jewish re- 
ligion, at least.) 

The significance of Summerhill lies in its realistic 
demonstration of how children can be helped to be- 
come happy people—people who have, to a great 
extent, shed their guilt feelings, who no longer hate 
nor fear, and who have become acceptable members 
of society. Though Neill admits that not all of the 
children who leave Summerhill have met with suc- 
cess—that is, not all engage in work which they 
are happy to do—he points with pride to what the 
school has accomplished. Many of its graduates have 
gone on to the university and are successful in the 
arts, engineering, and numerous other vocations. 
These people have confidence, enjoy living, and look 
back at Summerhill fondly. 

Anyone reading Summerhill will conclude that A. 
S. Neill is a most remarkable person and one of pro- 
found understanding. He has made an invaluable 
contribution to education and child development. 





Forgotten School Gets 
Renewed Attention 


RURAL RENAISSANCE: REVITALIZING SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOLS, by Edmund A. Ford. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Bulletin 1161, No. 11 (OE-36003). 
54 pp. 25¢. Reviewed by Henry Knapp, San Fran- 
cisco State College. 


gps years ago I gave my first high-school com- 
mencement address. In preparation I wrote to 
the superintendent of schools requesting details about 
the class, the school, and the community so that I 
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might personalize the event. My letter was returned; 
on the back of it was scrawled: 


Dear Mr. Knapp: Title of talk O.K. Make it 
practical. Nine in class, ts, 4g. Probably won't go 
to college. The Val. averaged 89, next two 88 plus. 
Low, you see, and not high grade otherwise either. 

Community needs to be told that education has 
a price all along line—in effort & in money & time. 
It’s a Russian-German community. 43 in HS, 69 in 
grades. They are great church-goers here. Good 
contributors to all school activities but a levy to 
enlarge plant would likely be snowed under. And 
it needs it, to be enlarged & better equipped. You 
will have between 200 & 300 people—ranchers 
with a few businessmen from town. There are a lot 
of “back-seat superintendents” and “down-town 
coaches” in town. They’re “crazy” about basket ball 
—far too much so. 

Maybe that will help. See you night of May 29. 


Yours truly, 


P.S. Incidentally, 5 of the 7 teachers including my- 
self will not be here next year. 


My background of teaching in the Northern Plains 
states helped me understand the message. The 25- 
to 49-pupil high school was (and remains) the modal 
size of secondary school in the area of Missouri River 
drainage. The commencement journey of 1,226 
round-trip miles on a local passenger train was a 
memorable one. Upon arrival, I found no hotel in 
the town and that the countryside had been black- 
ened by a prairie fire. The square two-story frame 
school stood on a hill with its front doors pad- 
locked to keep the wind from blowing them open. 
The schoolkeeper resembled a _nineteenth-century 
clerk, replete with green visor and sleeve protectors— 
he was a conscientious academic scholar apparently 
unappreciated by the rural people. 

* * * 


During the quarter century since the writings of 
K. O. Broady (Nebraska), Frank Cyr (Columbia), 
and others, the small high school has been almost 
forgotten in educational literature. The assumption 
seems to have been that there is only one way to or- 
ganize and administer a secondary school and that 
is the way it is done in schools of large enrollment. 
Professor Cyr has since compared the large school to 
a train, with a series of specially designed units, 
transporting hundreds of people. The small school, 
he said, should be a utilitarian, self-contained unit 
similar to an automobile. Edmund Ford, specialist for 
secondary school organization and administration in 
the U.S. Office of Education, states in Rural Renais- 
sance that “the problems of the small high school 
are no more like those of the really large high school 
than are the problems of the small farmer or busi- 
nessman like those of the King Ranch and General 
Motors.” 

This study (in brief form, similar to the Conant 
booklets) is not in opposition to the school district 
reorganization movement. It does not urge the 
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continuance of uneconomical and obsolete small 
high schools. However, it recognizes that 8,000 of 
the nation’s 19,000 high schools enrolling fewer 
than 200 students are not going to vanish overnight. 
This “revitalizing” booklet hopes to give the schools 
assistance now, and to offer aid in the future to 
what Elbie Gann, assistant commisisoner for the 
Colorado State Department of Education, calls the 
“necessarily existent” small high school. The 20 per 
cent of our high-school age young people enrolled 
in this 42 per cent of our secondary schools need 
an education as nearly equivalent as possible to 
that provided their peers in larger systems. 


Rural Renaissance devotes most of its pages to 
summarizing promising attempts in these schools to 
break the boundaries defined by larger schools. The 
small school should be a greater center of experi- 
mentation, yet the tendency to conform to the es- 
tablished pattern is high. Edmund Ford explains 
these limits by saying, “The public school is sup- 
ported by public monies in large part provided by 
local citizens [who are] interested in spending their 
hard-earned tax dollars to support the use of proven 
methods of instruction.” This reviewer would add 
that the small town school administrator is too close 
to his public and does not wish to chance paying the 
penalty for leadership. Ford states, “Experimentation 
in our public schools involves many risks even under 
‘perfect’ conditions.” 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that the first half of this 
“idea” booklet describes “electronic banks,” teaching 
machines, and stratovision. Many school adminis- 
trators will automatically assume that these present 
and future electronic aids to instruction are all “too 
rich for my blood.” However, extensive references 
are also made to educational ideas tried by the Cat- 
skill Area Project in Small High Schools. For ex- 
ample, “auditron,” a glorified juke box (with ear- 
phones) whose discs are selected from the fields 
of American history and literature helps individual- 
ize instruction for the high-school students at 
Margaretville, New York. 

One of the successes of the Catskill Area Project 
has been the use of teacher assistants ( fifty-three of 
them in twenty-seven schools during the past year) 
to free professional teachers for professional duties. 
“Circuit teachers” in specialties such as art, French, 
driver education, and industrial arts; shared serv- 
ices in library, dental hygiene, speech correction, 
guidance and psychological services; and shared stu- 
dents from two or more schools also add quality of 
instruction and services where numbers are missing. 
Each Saturday 115 of the AA (able and ambitious) 
students are transported to the project’s center at 
Oneonta for college-level instruction in the humani- 
ties and other academic fields. 

The Rocky Mountain Area Project in Colorado 
also has out-of-school seminars with two-hour eve- 
hing meetings in central locations for participating 
schools. Two or more subjects taught in the same 
room by the same teacher using small group tech- 
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niques also expands the offerings of the small school. 
The project has also probed the question, “Must all 
subjects for all students require the same number 
of minutes during identical hours each day?” It 
does this by encouraging flexible scheduling with 
“diagonal” and “floating periods.” Study halls have 
been eliminated by providing supervised study in 
each course. The “modular schedule” also has most 
classes meeting an average of seventy minutes each 
for four days each week. 

Beyond suggestions for strengthening the teacher's 
resources, Rural Renaissance encourages learning to 
take place on an individual basis. High-school cor- 
respondence courses such as those offered by Ne- 
braska and Pennsylvania State provide students with 
subjects not otherwise available. The coordination 
of correspondence work with TV lessons offers 
much promise. The Midwest Program on Airborne 
Television videotaped at Purdue and transmitted 
from a DC6AB from above Montpelier, Indiana, 
which got into full swing this fall, should provide a 
major resource for instruction. Well-planned sup- 
plemental use of TV, filmed courses, and audiotapes 
can provide the small school with a type of team 
teaching. Also reported is the success of teaching 
machines in teaching algebra at Roanoke, Virginia: 
“One commercial firm anticipates it will be able to 
deliver an entire packaged year’s course to the 
student at a total cost of about $10.” 

This concise booklet does well in suggesting peo- 
ple and addresses for further information about the 
reported projects. 

Leaders in small high schools could very well 
use other pamphlet materials (especially at 25¢) 
that would describe new curricular practices which 
could be incorporated into a traditional schedule. 

As some may note, Dr. Ford has written largely 
of the activities financed by the foundation of the 
same name. Lester Nelson of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education has stated that the quality 
of learning for the one-fifth of our elementary and 
secondary school population who live in very rural 
areas is a matter of national concern; studies indi- 
cate that about 40 per cent of the nation’s future 
leadership may come from this 20 per cent of our 
present school population.* We hope it is this fact 
which accounts for some of the Ford Foundation 
interest. 

Our teacher shortage places the rural region in a 
position where recruitment and retention of teachers 
are difficult. Because of poor financial structure, 
rural schools cannot buy their way to good teachers 
as do the more affluent suburban districts. As Ford 
says, “Several of the most efficient teachers of 
multiple classes in both the CAP and RMAP have 
resigned to take teaching positions which pay better 
salaries in schools outside the projects.” 

Future experimentation with programs in small 
high schools should show that almost anything 


* From a talk at AASA, San Francisco, February 28, 1961. 
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attempted in the large secondary school can be ac- 
complished in the small one with greater ease. My 
confidence in the AA students of these schools lies 
in the fact that they are a hardy breed who succeed 
in spite of obstacles. My non-confidence is in the 
learning atmosphere of many of these schools; almost 
any innovation created without malice of forethought 
would be likely to create a “Hawthorne effect” 
among the students. 

Rural Renaissance suggests that teacher educa- 
tion institutions should provide learning resource 
laboratories and place future teachers in the small 
schools in their own backyards. Perhaps youthful 
zest and imagination would aid the experimental 
need of these schools, but it is also true that the 
small community calls for the very versatile and 
emotionally secure instructor. These characteristics 
are not always present in the inexperienced teacher. 
About fifteen years ago I received an “-ology” letter 
from a lady superintendent in a two-grain-elevator 
town, population 125: 


We hope that your background in science in- 
cludes geology, meteorology, and physiology in 
addition to biology. You will also have to teach 
the older students sociology and psychology. 

P.S. Can you play the piano? 


The rural teacher in this harness would need 
dry martingale. 























By DON ROBINSON 


Alan Watts suggests that all philosophical dispute 
is merely a sophisticated version of the childish “It 


is,” “It isn’t” argument. He would delight in 
philosophical discussion as mental exercise, a stimu- 
lating game of intellectual badminton, but essentially 
purposeless. All philosophies, he says, are equally 
right, just as all flowers are equally right. What 
kind of flowers do you prefer in your intellectual 
garden? Whatever your choice, this does not make 
the others wrong. It simply makes them not for you. 


* * * 


No amount of criticism about teacher psycholo- 
gizing should be permitted to discourage us from our 
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task of learning all we can about our students 
and how they tick, not as a substitute for learning, 
but in order to make learning more effective. 

* * * 


Some of the critics have described quite astutely 
the weaknesses of the public schools and then have 
incorrectly ascribed these weaknesses to the so-called 
progressive philosophy. 

* * * 

It takes a very large man indeed to share de- 
cision-making with his faculty when he alone must 
shoulder responsibility for the results. 

* * * 


Too often teachers are evaluated, and their whole 
career determined, not on their ability to relate to 
students, but on their success in relating to admin- 
istrators. 

* ” * 


Teaching youngsters how to think requires early 
training in multiple cause, the importance of grays, 
and the realization that the relevancies in one situa- 
tion are quite out of place in another setting. Beware 
of absolutes where they do not apply! But be as 
precise as possible at all times. 

* * * 


The warning against formal lecturing in high 
school has led some teachers to adopt a planless 
manner of talking which results in an even more 
excessive amount of teacher talk. Too often the 
casualness leads to carelessness. 

* * * 

Any individual’s ability to think is limited by 
four factors; his intellectual capacity, his fund of 
usable knowledge, his emotional freedom, and his 
physical well-being. 

* * * 

Aldous Huxley claims that “The defect in all 
our education in the humanities is that it is exclusive- 
ly verbal. We totally neglect the non-verbal humani- 
ties.” In other words, we neglect to train the psycho- 
physical organism which is used in the process of 
learning and living. 

* * * 

Whenever schools are judged, the schools of a 
generation ago are on trial, for if the influence of 
the schools is great enough to be concerned about, 
then the schools of yesteryear shaped the standards 
and competencies of the parents, teachers, and text- 


book writers of today. 
* * “* 


Lynn White has pointed out convincingly four 
great shifts now taking place in the intellectual world. 
These have very little to do with educationism, 
though they are clearly reflected in the schools. They 
are the shifts from (1) reliance on language alone 
to the acceptance of a wide variety of symbols, (2) 
from emphasis on the traditions of the Occident to 
a more global view of humanity, (3) from the 
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canon of the supremacy of rationality to the admis- 
sion of the importance of the unconscious, and (4) 
from the notion of a hierarchy of values to the sub- 
stitution of a spectrum of values. 

* * * 

White, a history professor and former college 
president, also says, “The task is not simply to add 
{the new democratic values] to the traditionally cher- 
ished values of the upper classes, but rather to smelt 
all human values down and to recast them as a unit. 
Until this is done we shall continue in a state of 
cultural confusion; but the blast furnace is only now 
beginning to glow hot. 

* * * 

Sidney Hook says of the development of the whole 
man, “There simply is not enough time to develop 
all of our intellectual interests, not to speak of all 
our practical aptitudes. Development opens up new 
possibilities, but it is also true that it takes place 
through successive limitations of possibilities. If the 
development of the powers of cooking, fishing, and 
roller-skating get in the way of the development of 
the powers of reading, writing, and problem-solving, 
then the first must yield.” 

* * * 


One of our intellectual ailments is nicely pointed 
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out by Pendleton Herring in these words, “The 
growth of specialization and the tendency for those 
of an analytical cast of mind to dissect perhaps 
more often than to synthesize, explains why the 
seams in our common intellectual fabric are often 
more prominent than the mesh itself.” 

* * * 


In a traditional school, adults set the tone and 
establish the standards. In a progressive school the 
children, allowed much freedom and spontaneity, con- 
tribute largely to setting the tone. Therefore in a 
progressive school it becomes more important for 
teachers to be young and to be able to relate to 
youngsters on their terms. In the traditional school, 
where a higher premium is placed on experience, 
knowledge, and wisdom, it is more important for 
youngsters to be able to relate to adults. 

* * * 

I. L. Kandel, discussing faddism in American 
education, admits that this phenomenon is not new 
and quotes Santayana, “Ideas are abandoned by vir- 
tue of a mere change of feeling, without any evi- 
dence or new arguments. We do not now refute our 
predecessors, we pleasantly bid them good-bye. Even 
if all our principles were unwittingly traditional, we 
do not like to bow openly to authority.” 
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PDK Co-Sponsors African Field Study 


> The Commission on International Education of 
Phi Delta Kappa has again joined the Comparative 
Education Society in sponsoring a comparative edu- 
cation seminar and field study. The next study will 
cover at least twelve African nations, including sev- 
eral which have gained independence recently. Any- 
one interested in the international character of edu- 
cation is eligible to participate. 

The African study will be of four weeks’ duration, 
from August 11 through September 15, 1962. The 
cost, including everything except local transporta- 
tion, meals, and passport and visa fees, has been 
set at $1,495. The itinerary will include Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia; Nairobi, Kenya; Dar-es-Salaam, Tangan- 
yika; Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia; Johannesburg 
and Praetoria, South Africa; Brazzaville and Leo- 
poldville, Congo; Lagos, Nigeria; Accra, Ghana; 
Monrovia, Liberia; and possible stops at Freetown, 
Conakry, Dakar, Casablanca, Lisbon, and Bermuda. 

For details, interested persons should write Gerald 
H. Read, Kent State University, Kent, O. 


F 


The International Way, September to May 


> A number of universities have “internationalized” 
by sending student and faculty groups to branch 
campuses abroad for varying periods of time. It 
remained for the International School of America 
to establish a peripatetic school. 

ISA, whose headquarters are at 50 West Gay, 
Columbus, O., takes its faculty and student body 
around the world by plane between September 
and May. The itinerary includes Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, India, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Germany, and England. Flights 
are on weekends to avoid interrupting the study 
week. Each student must take four courses: humani- 
ties, social science, natural science, and conversation- 
al French. All studies are closely geared, of course, 
to the school’s current locale, with many local field 
trips, guest lecturers, etc. 

Enrollment is limited to twenty-five college-level 
students. Tuition for a year is $4,850, which covers 
transportation, room and board, and textbooks, but 
not laundry or personal spending money. 
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Nearly Fifty Million in U.S. Schools 


> An enrollment increase of 1,400,000 occurred 
this fall in the nation’s public and private schools 
from kindergarten through college, according to U. 
S. Office of Education estimates. A new all-time 
high of 49,300,000 should be reached in the fifty 
states and the District of Columbia this year. 

A force of 1,684,000 classroom teachers is needed 
for this number, three per cent more than the 
1,636,000 employed in 1960-61. 

Here is the breakdown by levels: 

K-8—34,200,000, an increase of 400,000. 

Grades 9-12—10,800,000, an increase of 700,000. 

Higher education—4,300,000, an increase of 
300,000. 

The first really sharp increase in college enroll- 
ments will come in 1965, says the U. S. Office, when 
high-school graduates born in 1946 apply for ad- 
mission. From 1945 to 1947 the average annual 
number of births increased by one million. Thus 
there will be substantial increases in college enroll- 
ment in the three years beginning in 1965. 

To date, steadily mounting college enrollments 
must be credited largely to the fact that there is a 
growing interest in attending college. Also, says 
the U. S. Office, the federally-financed student loan 
program has helped 230,000 young men and wom- 
en go to college. In addition, 4,000 three-year grad- 
uate fellowships have been financed under the 
NDEA. 

Non-public school enrollments in kindergarten 
through grades twelve are expected to climb by 
about 3.2 per cent this year, from 6,300,000 to 
6,500,000, whereas public school enrollment should 
rise by about 2.4 per cent, from 37,300,000 to 
38,200,000. 


A Report of NDEA Results 


> HEW Secretary Abraham Ribicoff presented 
a Statistical picture of progress, as of the end of 
August, toward realization of one major objective 
of the National Defense Education Act—improved 
instruction in science, mathematics, and technology: 

1. The NDEA financed 199 graduate fellowships in 
physics, 370 in engineering, 224 in mathematics, 173 
in chemistry, 17 in astronomy. Altogether, 1,622 or 
40 per cent of all graduate fellowships granted thus 
far are in the field of science or related subjects. 

2. During the three fiscal years ending last June 
30, 230,000 students have been granted federal loans, 
and 16 per cent of these students are majoring in 
science. Ten per cent are majoring in engineering, 
and 6 per cent in mathematics. This is virtually one- 
third of all the worthy students taking advantage 
of the program. 

3. The states have received about $88 million in 
grants for additional equipment to teach science 
and mathematics in the nation’s elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and for any minor remodeling of 
school facilities that may have been necessary. This 
federal money is matched locally. 
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4. The Office of Education paid about $3.4 mil. 
lion to the states for hiring state supervisors in s¢j- 
ence and mathematics during the first two years of 
the act. The number of these supervisors has in. 
creased from 27 to 153. 

5. Finally, the NDEA has enabled community 
colleges, technical high schools, and other types of 
public schools to offer training for candidates for 
employment as highly skilled technicians. In elec- 
tronics, for example, the number of trainees almost 
doubled, from 8,230 in fiscal 1959 to 15,695 the 
following year. In instrumentation the increase was 
from 44 to 992. The NDEA accomplished this in 
a variety of ways, including the financing of teachers 
and equipment for the courses. 

It is heartening, said Ribicoff, that the number 
of physics teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools is up from 12,387 in fiscal 1959 to 14,243 in 
the fiscal year just ended, an increase of almost one- 
sixth. The total number of teachers in science and 
mathematics has risen during the same period from 
24,719 to 35,725. 


The Cost of 1959-60 Education 

> Rising enrollments and higher prices for goods 
and services brought the cost of operating the na- 
tion’s public elementary and secondary schools to 
a record of $15.6 billion in the school year 1959-60, 
an increase of $2 billion over 1957-58. 

The latest biennial survey of state school systems 
by the U. S. Office of Education shows increased 
investment in every category but one—capital outlay 
by local school districts for land, buildings, and 
equipment. 

While total expenditures increased $2 billion in 
the two-year period, capital expenditures were down 
7 per cent in 1959-60 compared with two years 
earlier. This was the first decline in capital outlay 
for elementary and secondary schools since World 
War II. 

Capital outlays by local districts rose from $258 
million in 1939-40 to $1 billion in 1949-50, to $2.4 
billion in 1955-56, and to $2.9 billion in 1957-58. 
In 1959-60, these expenditures dropped back to 
$2.7 billion. 

In the meantime, according to latest reports from 
state education agencies, the classroom shortage 
at the beginning of the 1960-61 school year was 
142,000. This was virtually the same as at the 
beginning of the 1957-58 year, when the shortage 
was reported as 143,000. 

Instructional staff—teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors—increased from 1,340,000 in 1957-58 
to 1,473,000 in 1959-60, and average salaries rose 
9 per cent during the two-year period, from $4,703 
to $5,135. 

On the basis of average daily attendance, the 
current expenditure per pupil was $376 in 1959-60, 
compared with $341 in 1957-58, an increase of 10 
per cent. 

The largest proportionate increase in costs during 
the period (34 per cent) was for interest on the 
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school debt, which rose from $343 million to $459 
million. 

Of total revenue for school purposes, including 
income from taxes and appropriations but excluding 
receipts from loans and sales of bonds, local sources 
furnished 54.1 per cent in 1959-60. State sources 
contributed 39.4 per cent; the federal government 
4.4 per cent; and county and other intermediate 
district sources the remaining 2.1 per cent. 

The number of high-school graduates rose 22 
per cent, from 1,338,000 in 1957-58 to 1,627,000 in 
1959-60. As in previous years, girls constituted a 
higher proportion of graduates than boys—836,000 
compared with 791,000. 

Single copies of the report, “Preliminary Statis- 
tics of State School Systems, 1959-60,” are available 
from the Publications Inquiry Unit, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. 


Britain's Teacher Pay Problems 


> Before the end of the school term in July, 
teachers’ strikes spread through London and many 
other English communities as the result of cuts 
proposed by the government in salary budgets 
adopted by teacher groups and local authorities. 
(Earlier this year 5,000 of the 7,000 teachers in 
Glasgow, Scotland, were out on strike and 100 of 
the city’s 348 schools were closed for similar rea- 
sons. ) 

Said the London Observer: “The curt rejection 
by Sir David Eccles [Minister of Education] of last 
week’s agreement by the teachers and the local 
authorities to ratify the award, after all, is further 
evidence of the low priority that the Conservative 
Party gives to education. Teachers are not only in- 
adequately paid; their pay has for a long time lagged 
behind that of other people... ” 

Teachers’ pay in Britain starts at $1,456 a year, 
against a national average wage of $2,184, and rises 
after seventeen years’ service to a maximum of 
$2,800. In July a neutral negotiating committee urged 
the Conservative government to grant teachers a 
raise of $133 million. The goal was a starting salary 
of $1,680, with a $3,220 maximum. But as a first 
step in the government’s austerity campaign, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Selwyn Lloyd slashed the 
recommended increase by $15.4 million and talked 
of giving no raises at all. 

Britain spends less than half as much per capita on 
education as the U.S. One result, according to 
Time magazine, is Britain’s low proportion of uni- 
versity students to population, twenty-fifth among 
all countries (behind Spain and even Bulgaria). An- 
other result is such a severe shortage of teachers in 
overcrowded state schools (7,089,791 pupils) that 
just to cut the size of classes to a teachable thirty 
pupils would require 110,000 more teachers, more 
than a one-third increase. 

A nationwide strike of teachers is being talked 
about. “I can’t rule it out,” says Sir Ronald Gould, 
chairman of the National Union of Teachers. 
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College Population Statistics 


> Between 1950 and 1960, total U.S. college en- 
rollment jumped from 2.3 to 3.6 million. Yet the 
college-age population (18 through 24 years old) ac- 
tually dropped, from 15.8 to 15.6 million. Nation- 
wide, the number of students seeking degrees rose 
from 14.6 to 23.1 per cent of the college-age group. 

Generally, states which ranked high in enrollment 
ratio at the start of the decade improved their posi- 
tion more rapidly than those which ranked low. 
Regionally, the Western and North Central states 
moved ahead faster than the South and Northeast. 
Two key states illustrate the trends: In 1950, Cali- 
fornia had 26 persons seeking college degrees for 
every 100 youngsters in the 18 through 24 age 
bracket. By 1960, this proportion had risen to 38 
out of 100, highest in the country. New York, in 
contrast, had 21 students per 100 college-age youths 
in 1950. Today, New York has about 27 students 
for every 100 people age 18 through 24 and has 
slipped from fourth to fourteenth in the ratio of 
students to college-age population. 


The Trend to Adult Education 


> There will be more than twice as many adults 
in classrooms during this academic year as students 
in the nation’s high schools and colleges combined, 
according to Paul A. McGhee, dean of New York 
University’s Division of General Education. 

The boom in continuing education can be meas- 
ured satistically by recent U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion tabulations, which indicate that between 35 and 
40 million grown-ups are expected to attend classes 
during the year. 

McGhee terms continuing education “the excit- 
ing new frontier of higher education, the growing 
edge of the university.” NYU offers more than 400 
adult courses this fall. 


Adolescent Psychology in Europe 


> Dr. William C. Kvaraceus of Boston University 
is conducting a year-long study of the psychology 
of adolescence in different European countries and 
the role of school and out-of-school education for 
the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
With UNESCO support, Kvaraceus will organize an 
international meeting of institutes dealing with ado- 
lescent problems, to be held in Europe in March, 
1962. Kvaraceus expects to study juvenile delinquency 
problems even in Iron Curtain nations, particularly 
Poland, where he has been invited to lecture. 


Team Teaching Research Guide 


& Team Teaching: A Research Guide for Admin- 
ministrators, has been published by the Contra Costa 
County Schools Office, Martinez, Calif., and is avail- 
able upon request addressed to Charles D. Mont- 
gomery, county schools research intern. Montgom- 
ery has conducted a nationwide survey of team 
teaching programs. His findings and evaluations are 
contained in the 47-page brochure. 
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Establish NEA Center to Combat Drop-outs 


> A national clearinghouse for programs to com- 
bat the growing problem of youngsters who drop 
out of school will be established with a grant an- 
nounced in July by the Ford Foundation. 

The $190,000 grant was made to the National 
Education Association, which will administer the 
center in Washington. The center’s director will be 
Daniel Schreiber, a former school principal who was 
director of the New York City “Higher Horizons” 
program for pupils from slum neighborhoods. 

The Ford Foundation also announced new grants 
totaling $910,000 for attacks on the dropout problem 
and for other programs to help school children in 
slum neighborhoods of Detroit, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, and Richmond, Calif. This brings to more 
than $3 million the total of Ford Foundation grants 
in the past year for concerted programs to improve 
education in blighted neighborhoods of the nation’s 
large cities. 


Airborne TV Prepares for Evaluation 


® A handbook has been issued by Midwest Pro- 
gram on Airborne Television Instruction officials to 
assist teachers and school administrators in assessing 
the impact of airborne TV instruction on the in- 
dividual and the school. Data collected during the 
first year of full operation by MPATI will be in- 
tegrated in larger regional studies. 

As a statement of MPATI’s approach to research, 
the handbook emphasizes that “the introduction of 
instructional television into the classroom presents 
more than new experiences for the students; it also 
presents new experience and challenges for the 
teachers, school administrators, parents, and even the 
community at large. There is no time like the present 
to examine these new experiences and to determine 
the extent to which they serve the purposes for which 
they are designed.” 


The Size of Youth-Employment Problems 


> “The severity of youth-employment problems 
now and in the decade ahead cannot be overstated,” 
says Mildred Fairchild Woodbury, chairman of the 
National Committee on Employment of Youth. 
“Statistics released this year by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor make the situation starkly clear. In 
the Sixties, 26,000,000 young people will come 
of working age—40 per cent more than in the 
previous decade. Most of the available jobs will 
demand high levels of skill and education; yet 
7,500,000 of these young people are expected to 
quit before high-school graduation, to come into 
the labor market without the minimum requirement 
for employment.” 


> Fifty years ago, your chance of either going 
abroad or having to deal with non-English-speaking 
persons on your own soil were roughly one out of 
fifty. Today they are one out of ten. Before long, 


they will be one out of two or three. 
—RMario Pei, in Sept. 9 Saturday Review 
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Phillip Perea Gets a Scholarship 


> As the result of an article in the April, 196], 
Kappan, Phillip Perea of Albuquerque, N. M., is 
enrolled this fall at Colorado State College of Educa. 
tion, Greeley, on a full tuition scholarship. Alpha 
Mu Campus Chapter at CSC adds $100 in cash 
each quarter, so that Phillip will be able to finance 
his own education without great difficulty. 

Dr. E. R. Harrington, director of secondary edu 
cation in the Albuquerque public schools, wrote 
the KAPPAN article about young Perea, whose inter- 
est in teaching he admired. Phillip taught younger 
friends at “Phillip’s School House” for seven sum- 
mers and held classes on Saturdays during the school 
year. The theme of the Harrington article was the 
falsity of our social values which countenance high 
“pay” for college-caliber athletes but encourage little 
provision for youngsters who are fine potential 
teachers. 

Harrington sent reprints of the KAPPAN article 
to numerous college deans and presidents, with the 
result that Phillip was offered tuition scholarships 
from seven colleges. CSC’s reputation for good teach- 
er education was a crucial factor in Phillip’s final 
decision. 

Phillip’s School House was closed this summer, as 
its founder and only teacher took a job in an Al 
buquerque bank to earn money for college. 


Foreign Student Populations Grow 


> A record number of foreign students were in 
the U.S. last year, according to Open Doors 1961, 
a survey released by the Institute of International 
Education. There was also a record number of Amer- 
ican students and professors abroad. 

The survey shows that 69,683 foreign persons were 
in this country during 1960-61 for study, training, 
or teaching, while 16,524 Americans were abroad 
during 1959-60 for these purposes. 

In 1960-61, 53,107 foreign students from 143 
countries and political areas were enrolled in 1,666 
U. S. colleges and universities, almost a 10 per cent 
increase over last year. (During this same period 
there were only some 9,000 foreign students in 
Russia. ) 

A growing number of African and Asian students 
accounts for the rise. Last year there were 1,959 
African students in American colleges, this year 
2,831—a 44 per cent increase. There were 19,222 
students from the Far East, a 12 per cent increase 
over the previous year’s 17,175. 

Canada sends the largest number of students to 
the U.S., 6,058 in 1960-61. China, India, Iran, and 
Japan are next in order. 


> Adversity causes some men to break, others 
to break records. 


—William Arthur Ward 


» The historian need not be a prophet, but the 


prophet must be a student of history. 
—William Arthur Ward 





These Are Phi Delta Kappa’s Top Officials 


This is Phi Delta Kappa’s board of directors, its district represeniatives, and its professional staff, shown 
at the headquarters building in Bloomington, Ind., during the August meeting this year. In the future, 
district representatives will join the board in both of its regular annual meetings. 

Front row, l. to r.—Gordon I. Swanson, second vice-president, professor of agricultural education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul; Charles R. Foster, president, assistant dean, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville; Arthur E. Arnesen, comptroller, assistant superintendent, Salt Lake City 
Schools, Utah; A. G. Clark, first vice-president and president-elect, assistant superintendent, Allegheny 
County Schools, Pittsburgh. Second row—Russel Merkel, recording secretary, head, Department of Edu- 
cation, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis; Roe M. Wright, District V representative, business manager, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Chicago; Gayle B. Childs, District IV representative, director, 
class and correspondence instruction in extension, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Third row—J. W. Lee, 
District VII representative, chairman, Division of Education and Psychology, Mississippi College, Clinton, 
Clifford Blackburn, District III Representative, professor of educational administration, North Texas State 
College, Denton; Chester Frisbie, District I representative, director, Department of Public School Educa- 
tion, Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Ore. Fourth row—Carroll L. Lang, District Il representative, 
director of personnel, Pomona (Cal.) Public Schools; Maynard Bemis, executive secretary; Benjamin J. 
Novak, District VI representative, vice-principal, Frankford High School, Philadelphia; Fifth row—Jules 


Harcourt, business manager; Maurice Shadley, director of special services. Not shown, Stanley Elam, editor 
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air, N. 6604 Fotheringham, Spokane 55, Wash Ind.; Charles R. Ritter, Richmond H. S., 35320 Division, Rich 
Dist. Il—Howard Soule, 338 Cinnibar, Phoenix, Ariz; Steve mond, Mich.; Frank Hickerson, Coll. of Ed., Univ. of Toledo 
Eggleston Coll. of Sequoias, Visalia, Calif.; Edwin A. Swanson Toledo 6. O Evere BR. Moore. Watertown H. S$. Watertown 
2390 Mazzaglia Ave., San Jose 25, Calif.; Ted Gordon, 317 N Wisc.: Philip 'C. Wells, Northern Illinois Univ., DeKalb 
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of Ed., Southern Methodist Univ., Dallas, Tex.; Leonard Massey, 901 Dist. ViI—John Pate, George Peabody Coll., Nashville 5, Tenn 
— — Austin 5, Tex.; Berlie J. Fallon, 3604 43rd St B. L. Turney, Dept. of Math., McNeese State Coll., Lake Charles 
- ex La.; Guy C. Mitchell, Dept. of Ed., Mississippi Coll., Clinton, Miss 
Dist. 1 —John Chrismer, State Dept, of Ed., State Capitol, Lin Galen N. Drewry, Coll. of Ed., Auburn Univ., Auburn, Ala.; James 
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finn.; \. C. Findley, 1800 Grand Ave., Des Moines 14, Ia.; How Farley, University of Miami, Coral Gables 46, Fla 
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Announcing Publication of the New 


‘ "i ; ‘ . 
s1n Education— 1960 


As the only authoritative annual compilation of doctoral research titles in U. S. and Canadian edy. 
cation, Phi Delta Kappa’s Research Studies in Education are standard reference works needed in 
all education libraries and by all educational researchers. The 1960 edition is now ready and can 
be shipped immediately upon receipt of your order. 


SECTION I—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Under way in 1960 


SECTION IIl—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Completed in 1960 
Both Sections I and II were compiled under the direction of Mary Louise Lyda, University of 
Colorado, with the assistance of Harold Anderson, also of the University of Colorado. These 
sections include 102 pages of listings classified under library-approved subdivisions, complete 
with author’s name, title of study, and institution where undertaken. 


SECTION I1I—Author Index 
This section lists authors alphabetically with references to the subdivisions of the first two sec- 
tions under which their studies fall. 


SECTION IV—Research Methods Bibliography 
This is an up-to-date listing of works useful to the educational researcher, compiled by Carter 


V. Good, Dean, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 
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Send orders to Phi Delta Kappa, 8th & Union, Bloomington, Indiana. 








Your address is printed on CANARY colored paper if your Phi 
Delta Kappa dues for the 53rd fiscal year have been received at 
the International Headquarters Office. You are in good standing. 


But if the address is printed on PINK paper, your good standing 
expired on May 31, 1961. You will not receive the magazine 
after December unless dues are remitted to the International Of- 
fice by December 15. 

The dollar amount of dues (including both chapter and inter- 


national) appears as the number below and to the right of your 
address. 


~~ . 
aS 


(N.B.—If you have made a comparatively recent remittance, please disregard a PINK abel.) 








